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Article —LAW AND DEMOCRACY.* 


THE question is now pressing itself upon the attention of 
many thoughtful lovers of their country: What are the rela- 
tions which Law would be likely to sustain to Democracy, if 
the latter succeeded to the practical control of the govern- 
ment? By Democracy is meant the masses of the people who 
labor with their hands. 

For the purposes of this Article, it will be taken for granted 
that such a Democracy, the actual government of the many, 
may be coming and coming to stay. Earnest and learned stu- 
dents of comparative politics continue to warn us that popular 
government is particularly unstable, and that it is, by its very 
nature, encompassed by dangers which threaten no other form 
of authority ; that it has from the earliest times far more often 
failed after a short trial than sueceeded after a long trial; and 
that the unrest which attends its vigor and the insecurity 
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which foreshadows its fall are the inevitable precursors of the 
appearance on the scene of the military despot. They assert 
indeed that the processes of evolution in the physical world do 
not move with more sublime or relentless order than the 
periods which mark the rise, the progress, and the decay of 
free institutions—no matter upon what theatre or under what 
circumstances the experiment may be tried. 

These critics of Democracy, from the standpoint of history, 
persuade themselves that real popular government is alike in- 
compatible with the safeguards of civil order and the bases of 
a high and stable civilization ; and they especially and earn- 
estly insist that a government of the many will not afford ade- 
quate protection either to personal liberty or to private prop- 
erty, and that, failing in these two of the principal functions 
of modern states, Democracy itself, sooner or later, must also 
fail. 

If such prophecies of evil were accurate forecasts of our 
political future, which they probably are not, it might still 
remain the plain duty of all practical and sensible men to 
accept Democracy, the government of the many, without illu- 
sion and without reserve, if no other form of government was 
now possible in America. The actual political authority of the 
nation may be passing to the numerical majority of the people 
as a class, and they may be awakening very surely, and not 
very slowly, to the consciousness of their possession of it. 
Heretofore ignorance of the possession of such power has inter- 
fered with the practical exercise of such authority, but in a 
country whose boast has been these many years that it offered 
some measure of education to all its children, it ought not to 
be expected that more than a generation would grow up in the 
enjoyment of such education, without a great change, proba- 
bly, coming over the face of society ; nor ought it to occasion 
surprise if the masses of the people in America are becoming 
reasonably well-informed as to their political rights, and the 
possibilities of action which those rights confer. It would, 
therefore, serve no good purpose to pretend any longer that 
this numerical majority of our fellow-citizens may not soon act 
together, as the men who have the right to govern the country, 
and who know that they possess such right. Indeed, if we 
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throw off the illusions created by old habits of thought, and 
permit ourselves to see our institutions as they really are, we 
will see that they might soon constitute a democratic system of 
government in its purest, and simplest, and amplest sense. 
The constitution of the United States, and the constitutions of 
different States, undoubtedly interpose obstacles to the popu- 
lar will taking immediate effect ; but those limitations are limi- 
tations of time and method only, and they will not, of them- 
selves, long prevent the majority from exercising its sovereign 
will, in respect to any proposition upon which it is substan- 
tially united; so that Mr. Lincoln’s immortal phrase might 
become a singularly accurate statement of the character of our 
institutions—“ Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” That is far from an accurate statement of 
tleir character to-day, but they would satisfy every require- 
ment of the definition if such majority, acting as a political 
party, had secured the control of every department of the 
government and all of its officers, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, for such contro] would be naturally devoted to trying 
to secure the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Mr. Webster, who thought much upon the philosophy of 
politics, predicted, more than sixty years ago, that an irrepres- 
sible conflict must arise between a political system based upon 
manhood suffrage and therefore aiming at equality, and an 
economic system based upon legislation in the interest of cap- 
ital, and therefore aiming at inequality. He declared that 
“the freest government, if it could exist, would not be accept- 
able, if the tendency of the laws was to create a rapid accumu- 
lation of property in few hands, and to render the great mass 
of the population dependent and penniless. In such a case 
the popular power would be likely to break in upon the rights 
of property, or else the influence of property to limit and con- 
trol the exercise of popular power. Universal suffrage, for 
example, could not long exist in a country where there was 
great inequality of property. The holders of estates would be 
obliged in such case, in some way, to restrain the right of 
suffrage, or else such right of suffrage would before long divide 
the property. In the nature of things those who have not 
property and see their neighbors possess much more than they 
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think them to need cannot be favorable to laws made for the 
protection of property. When this class becomes numerous it 
grows clamorous. It looks on property as its prey and plunder, 
and is naturally ready at all times for violence and revolution.” 

As nobody now believes that property can succeed in Amer- 
ica in restricting suffrage, we ought to find, if we may, some 
other way of securing for ourselves, if the people ever take 
possession of their own, two of the indispensable elements of 
a free and happy modern state—a profound reverence for law 
and a profound respect for the rights of the individual citizen 
in the acquisition and enjoyment of private property. 

For a long time past we have assumed that the dictates of 
self-interest were all that modern society needed for its devel- 
opment and permanence, to buy where we could buy cheapest 
and to sell where we could sell dearest, to interfere as little as 
possible with the desire of gain, however hateful might be 
some of its manifestations, and to teach everybody one lesson 
only—to put money in his purse. It is now becoming quite 
clear that this theory of social and political economy, upon 
which we have been living, is not of itself sufficient to insure 
the good order and happiness of a modern society essentially 
and vitally democratic. It is, indeed, too apparent to need 
argument, that our conclusion in this respect must be revised, 
and if we are to live together in peace, if private property is 
to continue to be respected, if law is to be revered and obeyed, 
before we can regard these blessings as absolutely secure, much 
private property and its method of acquisition must be rend- 
ered more worthy of respect, and the enactment, the construc- 
tion, and the execution of the laws must be in the publie in- 
terest ; and even the securing of these blessings may not be 
sufficient. Perhaps, also, in some way or other, by the quiet 
operation of beneficent social and legal reforms, or through 
the rougher work of civic convulsion and disorder, and it may 
be blood, some of the coarser and more vulgar inequalities of 
condition, resting mainly on the corrupt use of forbidden 
means, must be at least lessened, if not removed. Perhaps the 
State may be required, as the common mother of all, to find 
some way of placing checks upon human cupidity and avarice, 
which will be adequate to prevent unscrupulous men from rob- 
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bing the community in the pursuit of wealth, and from brib- 
ing legislators and judges. And the State may also possibly 
be asked to take some effectual measure, gradual, harmless, 
peaceful, it is to be hoped, but still some effectual measure, to 
reopen the ranks of the employers to the hopes and ambitions 
of the employed, and to place a limit beyond which capital 
will not be permitted to secure limited liability to enable it to 
invade pursuits which the public welfare may be held to re- 
quire shall be left open to the competition of individual citi- 
zens. The public authority may resume for the public advan- 
tage such of its franchises as can be fairly well administered by 
public agencies, not by confiscation but by compensation to 
those now in possession ; while the exercise of all other public 
franchises by private corporations may be supervised by public 
authority, and in the public interest, in such spirit as would 
effectually protect the great body of the people from the op- 
pression and injustice to which in many cases they believe 
they have heretofore been subjected by those who have been 
permitted to acquire public privileges for the purpose of pri- 
‘vate gain. And it may be strongly insisted that the State ean 
safely go one step further: that, having encouraged such 
aggregations of capital as now exist in America, and in the 
hands which now hold them, it is no longer at liberty to pre- 
tend that the law of supply and demand answers every exi- 
gency of the great majority of the people in dealing with the 
few persons who have secured for themselves the possession of 
such a disproportionate amount of the wealth and power and 
resources of the country; and that it ought to assume and 
exercise the function, at least of hearing the complaints of the 
majority, and expressing opinions’ upon them according to 
equity and justice. Such tribunals to hear and decide the dis- 
putes between employers and employed would, no doubt, in 
some cases, be likely to aggravate rather than alleviate the evil 
with which they are expected to deal, but they may be found 
to be indispensable. If law is to continue to enjoy the respect 
of the majority, it is possible that the majority must be at Lib- 
erty to invoke its sanction in the settlement of disputes in 
which they feel that the State has been so long on the side of 
their oppressors that they can expect relief in no other way. 
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Tribunals of arbitration may therefore be demanded to hear 
and to pass upon the merits of any such controversy which 
either party to it desires to submit to their decision. We cer- 
tainly need not now trouble ourselves about the obligatory 
character of the opinions of such tribunals. In the majoricy 
of instances such opinions would execute themselves, because 
they would have behind them a resistless force of public senti- 
ment, and, in any event, it is difficult to see any serious harm 
they could do. It is, of course, very easy to ridicule this de- 
mand and many others with which laboring men are now dis- 
turbing the land. They are asked whether they pretend in 
their organized capacity to deny any man the right to work 
when he wishes, where he wishes, for what wages he wishes ; 
whether they demand the right to dictate to employers whom 
they may employ, and whom they must dismiss from their 
employment ; and whether they demand the right to interfere 
by annoyances and violence with the prosecution by each per- 
son of his own lawful business, in his own lawful way. But 
the great majority of our laboring men know that many of us 
who are asking these questions have not been devoting our- 
selves to purifying the sources of the law and to improving 
the methods of our social organization, to diminishing and re- 
moving the inequality which exists, or to securing to labor an 
equal ground for the conduct of its side of the struggle ; but 
that we talk much more of the sanctity of the law than we 
concern ourselves about its purity, that we care much more for 
the right of free contract than for equality of conditions in the 
contracting parties, and that we are more zealous for the sacred- 
ness of property than for the duty of society to see that the 
results of labor are distributed with some semblance of justice. 
It is quite true that Labor is unable to give a scientific account 
of the disease which it insists now afflicts American society. 
It may be unable to name any remedy which cannot be dis- 
credited as soon as named, but it is profoundly convinced, and 
nothing can shake its conviction, that something is radically 
evil in a social and economic system which, in twenty years, 
and in a country of unexampled material prosperity, possessing 
empires of fruitful virgin soil, causes the mass of its citizens 
to sink into the condition of laborers with their hands, fo 
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daily wages ; while a very small minority entrench themselves 
more and more securely in the enjoyment of the fruits of the 
labor of the majority, and for the purpose only, in many cases, 
of living themselves, or enabling their children to live, aimless 
and worthless lives of self-indulgence. 

And thus it happens that American labor may be slowly but 
stubbornly organizing itself, in wise ways and in unwise, for 
the struggle which it believes is immediately before it. If so, 
it will fail, of course, to make due allowances for the general 
immobility of an established social system ; and it will over- 
look or underestimate the great conservative force of the gen- 
eral distribution of property among us, especially in land, and 
the general well-being of the body of the men who labor, out- 
side of cities as well as within them. Yet the way of America 
is towards equality ; “the stars in their courses ” are fighting 
for it; and as surely as the order of nature continues our sys- 
tem of political equality will overcome, in many respects, our 
present economic system which advances the few to greater 
relative riches and condemns the many to greater relative pov- 
erty. It is very natural that capital should be incapable of 
perceiving that any change is likely to occur, and especially 
any change in the political control of the country. The 
present system, which gives such control to capital, has existed 
sufficiently long to make it appear to those interested in its 
continuance as a permanent system; and while they have ob- 
served some signs of possible future danger, they are still able 
to persudde themselves that occasional disturbances of our 
accustomed quiet are due to temporary dissatisfaction, and that 
property, by the continued division of the working classes be- 
tween the existing political parties, is likely to continue indefi- 
nitely in the possession of political power. Capitalists are also 
confirmed in this hope by the knowledge that, in many ways, it 
is undoubtedly better for the physical well-being of laboring 
men themselves that such possession should continue. 

As supports for this comfortable doctrine some owners of 
property are looking, and looking in vain, in several directions 
for protection against the calamity of the possession, however 
temporary, by the masses of the practical control of the gov- 
ernment, if so unlikely an attempt should happen. It is 
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hoped that the regular army will in some manner be increased 
so that it may become an effectual shield against the possible 
excesses of the popular spirit and a powerful safeguard of 
social order. The truth, however, is, that the legislation of the 
future, inspired by the democratic spirit, is far more likely to 
decrease than increase our permanent military establishment. 
There is indeed no reason whatever to expect that laboring 
people will be willing to maintain in idleness any body of 
armed men larger than is barely sufficient to garrison the nec- 
essary fortifications of the seaboards and the frontiers, and to 
furnish the skeleten of an organization around which a volun- 
teer army could be rapidly gathered to repel foreign aggres- 
sion, or to maintain, against foreign enemies, the rights and 
dignity of the nation. It is reasonably certain that labor would 
not consent that a national army force should be provided and 
maintained, at its expense, for the preservation of the internal 
peace of the country. If any such agency is needed the citi- 
zen soldiery of the different States will be considered quite 
competent to give society all the protection which it deserves, 
and abundant care will be taken that no military force is pro- 
vided to extend to society any protection which, in the opinion 
of the majerity, is pot deserved ; and for this reason diminu- 
tions of our present meagre military forces ought rather to be 
anticipated than additions to them. 

There is another hope cherished in some quarters, which 
appears to be equally without foundation, that immigration 
will hereafter certainly be discouraged and possibly prohibited ; 
that the oppressed, the unfortunate, the ignorant, the restless 
of other lands will cease to come hither, or, coming, will find 
the door of the new world closed in their faces. Such a 
change in the traditional policy of the country is 13 improbable 
as it is undesirable. It is in direct opposition to the principles 
and practices of the majority of the great and good men who 
were the founders and the builders of America, who gave to 
her the glory of the heroic age of her colonization, and whose 
valor and fidelity illumined, as by fire, the darkest days of the 
Revolution. These benefactors of America were accustomed 
to reserve their heartiest welcome to her shores for those 
who most needed her generous opportunities of freedom and 
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labor and home. They did not expect ignorant men to be 
wise. They did not expect men maddened by what they be- 
lieved to be gross injustice to be rational. They did not ex- 
pect men of different races to possess the same standards of 
manners or of morals. They were capable of believing that 
this vast continent was the heritage, not of themselves alone, 
but of mankind, destined as well as fitted to receive all who 
eame to her, and able to ameliorate their distresses, to diminish 
their differences, to cultivate their self-respect, and possibly to 
fuse them, in the processes of the uncounted years, into one 
great and free and happy people. If the children can- 
not rise to the lofty faith of the fathers, let us approach it 
as nearly as we may; and let us await, at least a little longer, 
the unfolding of the divine purpose before we forbid any of 
the unfortunate sons of men to seek a home in the same land 
where our fathers sought and found their own. Vast changes 
have, of course, taken place in our economic and _ political situ- 
ation since America was founded, and it is possible that we 
could now both add to our profits and our pleasure by keeping 
this continent for ourselves and our descendants; but a vast 
change has also taken place in the thoughts of men which are 
now directed towards fraternity and away from isolation as 
they never were before. The final decision of this question, 
however, will not probably rest with us, but with the masses of 
the people, and whatever appeals may be made, with more or 
less temporary success, to their selfishness or their ignorance, 
they may be implicitly trusted to recognize in the end the ob- 
ligations imposed by human brotherhood, and to accept all 
comers as equal sharers in the blessings of the democratic insti- 
tutions under which they are themselves privileged to live. 
Whatever else is done in the name of American Democracy, 
no fugitive from want or oppression will long be denied the 
privilege of tinding here a shelter and a home. 

A delusion is also somewhat widely cherished, that even if 
the door may not be closed to immigration, at least those who 
hereafter enter will either be denied the rights of citizenship 
altogether, or be compelled to wait a much longer period than 
their predecessors before such rights are conferred upon them. 
Just the contrary policy seems to be the probable as well as the 
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true one. All men who seek a permanent home with us ought 
to be invested with the privilege and the responsibility of the 
suffrage, as soon as they obtain such general knowledge of our 
political system as will enable them to cast their votes with a 
moderate measure of intelligence. And we ought to hasten 
the coming of that day rather than delay it, for in this 
country every class and every member of every class find at 
once the best protection against wrong and the strongest in- 
centive to good conduct in the possession of the ballot. If 
this was not so, it would still be practically impossible for 
American Democracy to exist except upon the basis of absolute 
equality of political rights. Prejudices of race, prejudices of 
locality, prejudices of religion may for longer or shorter periods 
suspend the operation of this natural law of the situation, but 
time and reflection may be relied upon to do their appointed 
work, and all men who make America their home will very 
soon secure an equal voice in her government. 

The American electorate, then, it may be assumed, will be 
free from even the appearance of possible control by any mili- 
tary force, and it will continue to embrace in general terms not 
only all men born here, but also those born in foreign lands 
who decide to make this country their future home. In other 
words manhood, without more, may be accepted as the basis of 
our suffrage, and the majority of all men of full age in Amer- 
ica will continue to possess the lawful right to govern the 
country as they see fit. 

In the abstract possession of this right by the majority, of 
course, there is nothing new. The masses of the people may, 
however, soon perceive that American society, for political 
purposes, might be easily and naturally divided into two parties 
only—those who do not earn their livelihood by manual labor 
and those who do; or in the somewhat misleading but current 
language of the day, into the party of capital and the party of 
labor. This division has so much to recommend it to the 
majority, its simplicity is so attractive, its nomenclature so 
speedily settles the question of the proper depository of polit- 
ical power, it renders organization so easy and so effective, it 
marks so indelibly the men who belong on the right hand and 
on the left, and its possibilities are so flattering to the hopes 
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and ambitions of their leaders that it really seems unreasonable 
to expect a very long interval of time before such a division of 
parties may appear and sweep “into the limbo of forgotten 
things” many of the artificial and unmeaning political divis- 
ions and contentions of to-day. 

At the same time, the influence of the spirit of party in re- 
tarding such a change must not be underestimated. Its capac- 
ity to support partisan divisions upon mere names and watch- 
words is a very important consideration. Many of our fellow- 
citizens will continue while they live to wear the respective 
badges of the great parties which have divided, of late years, 
the suffrages of the country between them, and they will con- 
tinue to call themselves with pride by one party name or the 
other, notwithstanding the leaders may for years past have 
been laughing in each other’s faces at the suggestion that there 
was any difference of opinion between them, except as to the 
persons who should hold the offices. Yet party spirit is after 
all party spirit, and anything less spirited can hardly be im- 
agined than the contemptuous indifference with which men of 
all parties have lately come to regard the proceedings of their 
respective partisans. The only anxiety now felt about any 
legislative body, state or national, is that it should adjourn as 
speedily as possible, and this anxiety is shared equally by all 
sensible men. It is quite within bounds to assert that outside 
of journalism, which reported it as a traditional duty, very few 
persons indeed knew or cared anything whatever about the 
earth-resounding partisan warfare which a Republican Senate 
recently waged with a Democratic President. All intelligent 
persons assumed that as the filling of the offices was the only 
question upon which the two parties differed, any controversy 
between them must necessarily refer to that subject ; and such 
was the fact. Now party spirit, like all other human senti- 
ments or passions, must have at least some serious pretence of 
sustenance ; and in these latter days even such pretence has 
been wanting. Any cause therefore which possesses real vital- 
ity is sure to be eagerly welcomed, as is shown by the rapid 
growth of the party of Prohibition ; and the times would seem 
to be near at hand which will be ripe for a new departure in 
political organization. Men who then come forward with 
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problems of real and abiding interest however misunderstood, 
with issues full of the gravest meaning however crudely formu- 
lated, with propositions of vital importance to each man’s hap- 
piness and home however vaguely stated, would be very likely 
to receive a most attentive hearing and to secure a very large 
following. And if such men assumed to speak in behalf of 
fairer and juster treatment for the overwhelming majority of 
the electorate, they would probably be heard with the interest 
and the deference which belong in a republic to those who 
represent the people. The advent of such a party would 
in any event be an occasion of the greatest interest, and we 
may consider, without disadvantage, some of the functions 
which might be assigned to Law upon the accession of the 
party of Labor to the practical control of the government. 

It is certainly very improbable that Democracy would long 
give countenance to lawlessness. In our cities, and particularly 
among the refugees from Europe, there are no doubt some dis- 
ciples of socialism in its advanced forms, and some believers 
even in anarchy ; and it is a part of the creed of such men to 
take advantage of every opportunity to strike terror into organ- 
ized society even by means of arson and murder. Many of 
them believe not only in the denial of all rights of property 
and in social confusion, but in the absolute revolution and anni- 
hilation of all existing forms of civil authority ; and they are, 
alas, too often willing to attest their devotion to these hopeless 
doctrines, born of madness or wickedness or despair, by dying 
for them. Such enthusiasts are sure to gather to their stand- 
ard the bolder representatives of the criminal classes, and, 
armed with the agencies which modern science has placed at 
their disposal, they may, and probably will, commit crimes of 
terrible magnitude and importance to the communities in which 
they are committed ; but the authors of such calamities will be 
few in number, and the theatre of their activity will be cireum- 
scribed. They have no part in this discussion, and it only 
pauses long enough to say that in dealing with these enemies 
of society, who are themselves without mercy, society can 
only safely act with the utmost vigor and rigor, and by prompt 
suppression of them by every lawful agency at its command. 
Such a course is dictated alike by wisdom and by mercy, and 
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by a true regard for their welfare as well as for that of the in- 
nocent objects of their fury. 

But American Democracy has very little in common with 
the theories of the advanced socialists and anarchists of the old 
world, and in no respect is the difference likely to be more 
marked than in the agencies employed by them respectively in 
the pursuit of their ends. Their ends, it must be admitted, are 
substantially the same—the abolition of privilege, and the at- 
tainment of equality ; for it is idle to deny that the American 
electorate shares this instinct of expansion, this passion for 
equality, which is one of the most ancient, as it is one of the 
most constant, forces in the progress of the human race, and 
which is the foe of privilege in all its forms. It has often 
been checked. It has often been turned aside from its course. 
It has often been seemingly defeated and overthrown; but its 
resistless power has, in the end, made it a solvent of all oppos- 
ing forces, and enabled it to reassert itself, and advance to new 
vantage ground for new and more extensive conquests. This 
desire, as possessed by the masses of our people, is fitly de- 
scribed by M. de Tocqueville: “There is such a thing as a 
manly and legitimate passion for equality, prompting all men 
to wish to enjoy power and consideration.” The socialist agi- 
tation of the old world, however, is against social and econom- 
ical castes and divisions based on the feudal system, strength- 
ened by the habits and traditions of generations, protected by 
vast standing armies, and sanctioned by immemorial law. In 
such a system Democracy is as a wild beast struggling madly, 
and often blindly, to free itself from the restraints of ages, not 
unnaturally confusing the blessings of social order with its 
abuses, and using any weapon within reach to wrest from their 
oppressors a larger measure of rights. Democracy in America, 
while accustomed to toil and self-denial, was born to the glad- 
some light of liberty, and to a life of practical equality of polit- 
ical rights. Its followers have never known caste or a class 
privileged by law. Such rare and occasional inequalities of 
condition as formerly existed only served to emphasize the 
general evenness of life, and it is substantially only within the 
last thirty years that signs can be detected of the beginning 
of the great differences, now daily growing greater, between 
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the two leading divisions of the American people, the men 
who live upon the returns of capital, and the men who live by 
labor. Our “army of the discontented” is not only composed 
of different material from that of European socialism, but it is 
animated by wholly different opinions, and confronted by a 
wholly different problem. Its members are our neighbors, 
whose lives have been passed in peaceful and not unhappy 
labor, whose equal political rights have never been even ques- 
tioned, and whose wives and children are ample hostages for 
their general good conduct as part of a humane society, even 
under great provocation. They may be, doubtless, often dis- 
couraged at the existence of the gross inequalities in condition 
which have so rapidly grown to such monstrous proportions, 
and they may be capable of very soon resolving, if they have 
not already resolved, that they must use every means at their 
command in order that those inequalities shall not only cease in- 
creasing, but shall begin to diminish. They are probably con- 
vinced that the great accumulations of wealth which afflict our 
social political system, and which they think threaten its peace 
and happiness, have been mainly acquired by lawlessness, and 
not law, and often in open and shameless disregard not only 
of all the restraints of law, but also of all the healthful and 
protecting traditions of the earlier history of their country ; 
and they may regard themselves, in imposing reasonable limita- 
tions upon the modern commercial spirit, as only bringing the 
nation back to the ancient ways in which their fathers walked, 
when equality of condition was almost universal in the land. 

If they ever seriously look for an instrumentality for effecting 
such a purpose, there is no likelihood that they will overlook 
Law, since it is at once the most speedy, the most peaceful, and 
the most effectual instrumentality at their command. They 
may be trusted to make the discovery very soon that while the 
ballot is not so noisy, it is far more peremptory than the dyna- 
mite bomb. It does not explode, but it controls; and its con- 
trol can be made as resistless as fate if the popular will decides 
to clothe itself in the forms of legislation. 

If we now venture to assume for the sake of the argument 
that the people have really determined that what they regard 
as the evil tendency of to-day—that of the rich growing rela- 
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tively richer, and the poor growing relatively poorer—must not 
only cease, but that it must be reversed, and that they appre- 
ciate how easily by their majority at the ballot-box they can, 
by the use of law, apply such remedies as they think most 
effectual, a political party might soon appear, charged with the 
definite mission of trying to transform American society so that 
anew tendency will take the place of the present tendency, the 
new tendency being that the rich will grow poorer and the 
poor will grow richer ; and, as a consequence, that the “great 
gulf fixed” between these classes of men will grow narrower 
instead of wider, until, in the not distant future, they would 
hope to see it again bridged, and men passing from the one 
class to the other as frequently and as easily as in the good 
days of old. 

The presence of such a political party would probably put 
an end to the preaching of the worn-out maxims that each man 
ought to be contented with the sphere in which he is placed, 
that capital is the best friend and protector of labor, that in- 
equality is the unavoidable heritage of the race, that the lot of 
toil ought to be cheerfully accepted by those upon whom it has 
fallen, and that what is now regarded as the divinely-appointed 
law of supply and demand, supplemented by buying where you 
ean buy cheapest, and in selling where you can sell dearest, 
will redress any wrongs which can possibly exist in any system 
of the distribution of wealth. In the presence of an organized 
party of labor, the truth would be at once recognized that these 
sayings are no longer useful ; that the workman of to-day has 
desires almost as numerous as, and sometimes more humane 
than those of the capitalist; that his intellectual and social 
horizon has widened “ with the process of the suns ;” and that 
he will not longer be contented with a law which he thinks 
makes all its demand upon him and gives all of its supply to his 
employer. 

Now, the laboring men of the country may be perfectly satis- 
fied that the present system of the distribution of wealth is 
wrong, and that the capitalists receive more than their fair 
share of the results of labor, while the laborers receive less than 
their fair share, and yet they may not know exactly how this 
wrong can be remedied. They might, therefore, make experi- 
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ments in different directions in the hope that if many of them 
failed one here and there might succeed; but such experi- 
ments, if Law was in the service of Democracy, would not be 
likely to take any permanent form hostile to personal liberty. 

The majority will consist of free men, to whom their birth- 
right has been, perhaps hitherto unconsciously, but none the 
less truly, the very breath of their lives. They have enjoyed, 
in their own degree and order, the pure delight of following 
their own pleasure in many ways, in speech, in garb, in relig- 
ion, in social relations, each his own guide, bending the knee 
to no authority, and calling no man master. Of course there 
might be, at first, some intolerance of the growing practice of 
passing life in mere idleness and self-indulgence, some _ harsh- 
ness of disposition towards those persons whom socialism calls 
“the drones of the human hive,” some disposition to subject to 
the not unwholesome discipline of compulsory labor the gilded 
youths, who devote themselves to killing time in order to unfit 
themselves for eternity ; but pity would soon usurp the place 
of anger towards these unhappy creatures, and each member of 
society would probably soon be left as free as ever before, to 
do with himself as he pleased, in proper subordination to the 
rights of others and the public welfare. 

It would, also, probably be found that Law, under the gov- 
ernment of the many, would afford every just protection to 
private property. The desire to acquire it is with men of our 
blood almost universal and quite ineradicable. It rises, indeed, 
among us to the dignity of one of the elemental passions of 
human nature; and like all such passions it sadly needs regula- 
tion and restraint. A very large majority of the American 
people will always consist of owners of property, who will be 
striving, as well as hoping, to increase their possessions. To 
some this desire will present itself in the form of a homestead, 
to others in the form of a competency for wife and children 
and their old age, to others in the form of a source of social im- 
portance, to others in the form of means of self-indulgence, or 
of bequeathing such means to their posterity; but however 
widely the motives for acquiring property may differ, Democ- 
racy would, by the mere pressure of the desire of its members, 
be likely to secure to its possessors the right to acquire and to 
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possess it in peace; and there really seems to be no serious 
danger that Democracy would be more likely than Aristocracy, 
perhaps not so likely, to admit in society a right to despoil any 
man of private property he had honestly acquired. 

This is, indeed, one signal blessing which Law in the service 
of the majority might confer upon the country, which it does 
not seem likely to confer while in the service of the minority. 
In such service, it might greatly assist in diminishing the cor- 
rupt use of moneys in public affairs, and thereby in lessening 
the exhibitions so frequently furnished by our politics of per- 
fidy and venality. The advent of Democracy to real political 
power would seem, for instance, to render the position of a 
legislative lobby almost untenable, for the mere existence of 
such a source of corruption would convict those tolerant of its 
presence of being enemies of the people, as it is an agency 
capable only of representing private interests seeking profit at 
the public expense. The character of the questions at issue 
would also tend to render more transparent the motives of 
action upon them. The discussion of the question—whether 
or not a proposed law was calculated to advance the interests of 
the majority of the people, might embrace the widest possible 
range of consideration, moral, social, and political, but it would 
be less easy for professional corruptors of public servants to 
follow their calling with success than it is at present; and all 
corporations might then conclude, as many to their credit now 
do, that their rights would be more secure, rather than less se- 
cure, in the absence of agents of corruption from the halls of 
legislation. 

The legal profession which we have been told is “as ancient 
as the magistracy, as noble as virtue, and as necessary as jus- 
tice,” has in a great degree escaped the evils which have too 
often attached themselves to the legislative department. The 
American Bench and the American Bar alike have remained 
essentially pure. The temptations of modern life, and the mad 
desire for wealth which so completely controls it, have doubt- 
less caused low standards of professional morals to find a too 
ready acceptance in practice, and corrupt men have occasion- 
ally found their way to the judicial station ; but after every 
reasonable abatement is made, it remains true that if the laws 
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had been executed with as general regard for the public welfare 
and as free from corrupting influences as they have been ad- 
ministered, some of the dangers which now threaten the peace 
and order of our society would never have existed. 

Law, in the government of the many, would, however, be 
able in many ways to assist the movement towards equality 
without impairing the legal sanctions either of personal liberty 
or of private property, and the first domain in which such assist- 
ance would be rendered would probably be the domain now 
oceupied by corporations. All popular instincts are said to be 
entitled to a presumption that they rest upon some solid basis ; 
and the increasing distrust of corporate organizations perhaps 
has its source not only in the fact that they have received more 
or less from the public, but also in the popular belief that it is 
the tendency of such organizations to keep the class of the em- 
ployed practically distinct from the class of the employer. 
Even when capital only obtains from the public the franchise 
of limited liability, they believe that it takes a long stride 
toward the creation of permanent barriers between itself and 
labor. They are told that one of the chief elements in the past 
of the respect for labor and for property in this country was 
the ease with which persons passed from the class of the em- 
ployed to the class of the employers, and the frequency with 
which men reverted from the class of employers to the class 
of employed. Very little reflection is sufficient, it is said, 
to satisfy any reasonable person that a greater and far more 
permanent line of demarcation between capital and labor is 
likely to be established when the former protects itself by 
forms of corporate existence ; as such forms enable capital to 
be so divided that the risk of ultimate loss is greatly diminished, 
for while one investment may fail the liability in that direction 
is limited to the amount of the investment itself, and other in- 
vestments may succeed so as to leave the entire sum greater 
than before. Corporate management is also charged with 
diminishing the chances of individual intercourse between em- 
ployer and employed, as in very many cases the employed are 
said never to come into personal contact with their employers, 
but only with other subdivisions of their own class, who are 
merely the agents of capital and employed by it. The wage- 
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earner of to-day is told that, no matter how faithful, how zeal- 
ous, how ambitious he may be, he has hardly any appreciable 
chance of rising from the rank in which his lot is cast into that 
of an owner of the capital in whose service he is employed, 
and that there is no limit to the desire to multiply the forms 
of corporate enterprise, or the objects to be pursued under its 
protection, until every form of human activity may soon be 
represented by corporations offering advantages with which the 
individual cannot hope successfully to compete, and society 
may be invited to dispense with all master workmen, and to 
deal only with managers of associated capital under whom 
will be arranged in appropriate ranks men who work for wages 
only in every employment. Such organizations of capital are 
charged with the evil of dividing American citizens into two 
classes, those who labor for wages, and those who reap to them- 
selves the larger part of the fruits of such labor. Many of the 
possessors of the phenomena! fortunes amassed in this country 
since the war are being constantly pointed out to discontented 
workingmen, and such capitalists are charged with having se- 
cured through the opportunities offered by corporate manage- 
ment vast quantities of corporate securities which are declared 
to be disproportionate to any rightful and honest exercise of 
foresight and industry, and without pretence that such fortunes 
are represented by any equivalent services to mankind. Labor 
is told that such capitalists are not inventors, whose marvellous 
insight into the hidden relations of things has enabled them to 
become benefactors of their race; that they are not merchants, 
the sails of whose argosies have whitened every sea, while in- 
terchanging the products of many lands; that they are not 
manufacturers, whose multiplied industries have given to work- 
ingmen new hopes and greater rewards; that they are not 
statesmen, into whose lap a grateful people has poured the tes- 
timonies of its gratitude ; that they are not soldiers, for whose 
defence of imperilled liberty a rejoicing nation has emptied 
herself of her wealth. They are described as being simply per- . 
sons who have sueceeded in securing untold wealth, sometimes 
by corrupt manipulations of legislators and judges, sometimes 
by the shrewd manipulation of the relations of one corporation 
to another, sometimes by mere gambling upon a gigantic scale ; 
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and it is asserted that in the majority of instances, such fortunes 
have been the result of the official relations of their owners 
with one or more corporate enterprises. Even the dullest un- 
derstanding is credited with assuming that such results could 
only have been reached by the aid of such corporate relations, 
and while protected from scrutiny and discovery by them. 
And it is again and again repeated that even a small segment 
of the sovereignty of the State, the franchise of limited liabil- 
ity merely, has enabled capital almost entirely to prevent those 
moderate changes of rank and fortune which so signally dis- 
tinguished the industrial and commercial development of the 
country for many years. 

Labor may then be told that what Law gave Law can take 
away, and the withdrawal of this particular form of protection 
to associated capital might possibly be one of its first uses in 
the service of its new master. In almost every State laws of 
this character could be repealed, and the franchise of limited 
liability granted under them revoked, without interference 
with any vested rights. The property of the corporation would 
remain just as before, and it would belong to the same persons 
and in the same proportions. The only change would be that 
the owners would thenceforth be not stockholders, but partners. 
The argument would run that the present system is purely ar- 
bitrary and artificial, and of very recent growth, that it rests 
solely upon grants by the legislative authority, and that if such 
grants are inconsistent with the public welfare, they ought to 
beannulled. If the people decided to withdraw such franchises 
and to return to the old system, they would no doubt rest their 
action upon the inestimable value to society of free and fre- 
quent passages of communication, and of frank and friendly 
personal relations between its two great divisions, and upon the 
desirability of a constant present consciousness on the part of 
the laborer that a share in the enterprise he serves is not be- 
yond his reach, or if beyond his reach, that it is not beyond the 
reach of the class to which he belongs. 

If it is true that the general popular distrust of corporate 
organization ought to be accepted as resting upon some general 
principle, it may be equally true that any special outburst of 
popular hostility ought to be accepted as having for its basis 
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what is believed to be some particularly irritating perversion of 
public rights to private gain. Now the recent labor disturb- 
ances, through which we have been passing, have connected 
themselves more frequently with the operations of the street 
railways of our cities than with any other department of busi- 
ness. And as the discontent of the employed seems more gen- 
eral in this employment than in any other, so the employers, in 
order to secure the franchises they coveted, are popularly 
charged with having more frequently resorted to the crime 
which strikes at the foundation of civil order, than seekers 
after any other form of corporate privileges. These conditions, 
if existing, are not properly chargeable to any defect peculiar 
either to those who serve in such employment or to those who 
reap the fruits of it, but probably to the fact that those who 
grant the franchises, those who receive them, and those who 
serve under them, are all associated with a transaction which it 
may be argued is without reasonable justification at the pres- 
ent time. The laboring man may be told that the highways of 
a city belong to the people; and therefore, when a grant is 
made to a few private persons of the right to exact from every 
traveler upon them a measure of tribute sufficient to make the 
receivers rich “beyond the dreams of avarice,” the evil pas- 
sions of human nature are likely to attend upon such a trans- 
action. It will be charged, truly or untruly, that the givers 
must be bribed to give what they know belongs to the people ; 
and that the receivers, paying for their gift in crime as well as 
in money, naturally oppress the labor in their employ, so that 
before the recent revolts sixteen hours a day was declared to 
be, in some cases, not an unusual exaction. Labor, however, 
even if it is properly treated, is likely to be unreasonable, for 
it believes that its employers are reaping great gains which do 
not belong to them. Now, Law and Democracy, in conjunc- 
tion, might possibly settle this source of trouble very speedily, 
and probably in a liberal spirit. Except upon full and open 
trial and proof of such offences as forfeit all claim to forbear- 
ance, they would be likely to confiscate nothing. They would 
redeem for the people franchises which the servants of the 
people never should have given away ; and they would do even 
this only upon compensation. It might be argued that the re- 
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sumption of such franchises, in such a spirit, would not open 
the door to unjust interference with other forms of private 
property, but that, on the contrary, it might give sanction and 
protection to such property. It would be insisted that it may 
not be safe to accustom plain people too long to the perversion 
of the proper meaning of the word property, so as to make it 
include everything, however wrongly obtained, as if such pos- 
session shared the sacred character of that property which is 
alone worthy of the name—property honestly acquired ; and 
it would be urged that the spectacle of capitalists bribing pub- 
lic servants to betray to them their public trusts, and then 
standing as highwaymen upon the highways of a city, and 
levying upon every workingman, each morning and evening of 
the year, such tolls as will give great profits, not only with the 
acquiescence, but with the commendation of their fellow capi- 
talists, is not caleulated to inspire Democracy with profound 
respect for the rights of property in any form; but that the 
use of the public highways in the public interest only would be 
a far more elevating sight, and one much better calculated to 
create a proper reverence for other existing rights. As with 
the highways, so it may be urged in respect to the other neces- 
sities of civilization the supply of which naturally becomes a 
monopoly in a municipality—water, light, heat—that the fur- 
nishing of these ought also to be in the public interest only, and 
not in that of private corporate capital. Law and Democracy, 
if acting together, might probably soon address themselves to 
the resumption by the public of all such privileges, if such 
franchises are easily within the ordinary scope of municipal 
management, and some of them are now in the actual control 
of well-governed cities. And whenever franchises existed, 
essentially public in their nature and tending to create mon- 
opoly, which were within the reasonable scope of management 
by the public and in its interest, Democracy would be very 
likely, with the help of Law, to enable the public to undertake 
the administration of them, for the people would be easily per- 
suaded that their control was not likely to be more fruitful of 
corruption and crime than the possession of such franchises by 
private persons, while some portion of the gains capital had 
thus drawn from the laboring classes might be secured for the 
public treasury, and be devoted to public uses. 
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In our system for the division of legislative authority, almost 
all corporate enterprises now in private ownership, if resumed 
by the people at all, would be subject either to municipal or 
national control. Very little seope, if any, would be left to the 
State, and the functions of the Nation would probably be 
limited, even in the wishes of many socialists, to the furnishing 
of the currency, the transportation of persons and property, 
and the transmission of intelligence. The latter function the 
nation now discharges in great part, and, perhaps, considering 
its entire history, the record of no great administrative service 
is more creditable than that of the postal service of the United 
States. It has also gradually acquired the right to transmit 
goods in small quantities, and this function it discharges as 
admirably and as greatly to the public advantage as the older 
one. The addition of the telegraph to the post-office is still 
resisted, but it is claimed it will not be long delayed, and that 
department might then present the most extensive, the most 
beneficent, and the most economical service ever conferred 
upon mankind under a single organization. With this ex- 
ample before it, Democracy might some day seriously consider 
the feasibility of assuming control of the entire transportation 
system of the country ; but it would consider long before tak- 
ing this step, for it would know that the experience of the 
nations of Europe, in making this experiment, would not be 
likely to aid us to any great extent, in view of the vast differ- 
ences of the conditions of the problem. It would probably 
never assume any such burden, but the subject would be pres- 
ent to the minds of men, with the knowledge not only that 
there are far-reaching considerations on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but that transportation may become so concentrated and 
so absolute in its control of the general business of the country 
that it would be necessary to transfer its administration from 
private hands for private interests to the public authority in 
the publie interest ; and if the balance of the public welfare 
was ever clearly in favor of the step, the majority might take 
it; but they would take it only in the name and under the 
forms of law, upon reasonable compensation to its owners, and 
upon the decisions of the appointed courts of justice that the 
taking was within the lawful scope of the public author- 
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ity. The only serious obstacle to this conservative course—and 
that obstacle will eventually be overeome—would be found in 
the popular belief, unhappily only too general, that capital has 
in many instances secured its property as well as its franchise 
by the corruption of the servants of the people—a crime which 
Democracy is likely always to regard as a crime against civili- 
zation itself, a poisoning of the wells of the people, whence 
they draw their life. It is this belief which imparts to the un- 
rest of labor much of the bitterness which attaches to it, and 
which gives, almost alone, serious importance to the bitter de- 
nunciations, spoken and written, of all capitalists and of all cor- 
porations to which labor is now being too much accustomed. 
If honestly-acquired property is ever in real danger, it may be 
chiefly due to the conduct of men who were willing to secure 
legislative or judicial favor by purchase, to gather wealth 
through infamy and wrong, and yet who, in times of trouble, 
would expect the protection of the law which they had helped 
to degrade and the aid of the justice which they had helped to 
betray. Indeed, it sometimes appears as if some capitalists 
were determined to leave no ground of respect among the 
masses of the people for capital, nor any basis, in the demo- 
eratic ages, for the sanctity which ought to attach to private 
property. 

The first functions allotted to Law, under the new order of 
the government of the many, would naturally be in the direc- 
tions mentioned, but its functions might not end there. Legis- 
lation would, no doubt, quickly follow in many directions, 
especially in attempts to limit the acquisition of wealth, both 
directly by the fixing of limits and indirectly by taxes both in 
life and at death, calculated to turn any excess into the public 
coffers. Law might also be invoked to attempt to fix the hours 
of labor and the scale of compensation ; and in its earliest days 
of victory Democracy would, doubtless, be in great danger not 
only of economic follies, and of attempting matters beyond its 
control, but of passing under the domination of its worst 
enemies, the advocates of violence and the believers in anarchy. 

If such men acquired even a temporary leadership of the new 
movement, it is possible, of course, that they might mislead, 
and by misleading, greatly inflame the minds of many dwellers 
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in cities by representing capital as the oppressor of the poor in 
the same spirit in which the nobility of France was represented 
as their oppressors a hundred years ago, and some repetition 
might then be attempted of those crimes at which humanity 
still shudders; for while the conditions of the two cases differ 
as light differs from darkness, yet mobs are always capable of 
becoming as wild beasts, and to-day’s dislike of inequality some- 
times looks as if it might temporarily pass into some semblance 
to the mad, blind hatred and rage which then suddenly flamed 
out of the depths of hell, after centuries of endurance of all 
contumely and bitterest wrongs. Every lover of order and of 
peace ought therefore to help to remove all just grounds of 
complaint, instead of seeking to live in a fool’s paradise, where 
all things unpleasant are ignored or denied, and only smooth 
prophesyings of placid ease and luxury are welcomed. 

If, however, such trials ever come to us, the forces which 
American civilization holds in reserve will be entirely adequate 
to deal with them. It is only in times of supreme peril that 
such forces assert their presence, and it is only a healthy and 
vigorous organism which develops and preserves them. Free 
government in America with all its faults is such an organism, 
and it can confidently rely upon their saving power against the 
day of evil fortune. All the noblest impulses of a common 
nature will then again mould us into one patriotic people before 
whose consuming wrath will perish all who strike at liberty 
through law. 

But let us rather listen to reason, speaking the language of 
hope. The common people are “rich in common sense,” and 
they could not if they would yield long to political frenzy 
and the crimes which follow it. On the contrary their inborn 
respect for law and public order and the rights of their fellow- 
men would constrain them to follow in the old and well-worn 
paths in which their fathers trod. Walking in those paths, we 
may also hope that such guidance would attend them as would 


lead them 
‘* On with toil of knees and heart and hands— 


* * * * * 


* * close upon the shining table lands, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


Under such guidance government of the many might confer 
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inestimable blessings upon society, and it is far more agreeable, 
and perhaps as profitable, to indulge in such conjectures than 
in those of an evil tendency. And who will venture to place 
limits to the possible advance in good directions of the demo- 
cratic spirit, if only we, the minority, all strive to do our duty 
to enlighten, to chasten, to purify, to ennoble the lives of those 
who may one day hold in the hollow of their hands the exist- 
ence of our beloved country ? Strengthened with our strength, 
illuminated by our wisdom, and aided by our sympathy, there 
are many good directions in which Law as a handmaid of De- 
mocracy might take long strides forward. 

We may allow our imagination to present to us some such 
possibilities of the future. Law in the service of Democracy 
might begin its activity by making public education a matter 
of far wider importance than under the government of a 
minority, who feel themselves able to give to their children in 
private schools and universities the advantages of a higher and 
broader culture than is provided for the children of the poor ; 
while the poor may naturally desire that the inequality they 
have suffered shall not extend to their children. There might 
thus be secured one harmonious and connected system, under 
the patronage and control of the State, of all the various stages 
of intellectual training, from adequate primary schools to noble 
and well-equipped universities. 

Possibly art and letters for the same general reasons might 
be placed under the fostering care of Law and receive govern- 
mental appreciation and support under the rule of the majority. 
The possessors of private libraries and private galleries, as well 
as these persons who feel that such collections are possible to 
them, often naturally fail to appreciate why the State, in its 
organized capacity, should give countenance and aid either to 
literature or to art. Democracy, on the other hand, might per- 
ceive that many of the majority would have opened before 
them a new heaven and anew earth, if the pathways of art and 
letters, which lead to the summits of the olive mountains, were 
familiar to the feet. The humane and civilizing influences of 
such familiarity can hardly be overestimated. It is indeed im- 
possible to know how great is the tendency of good books, 
of noble pictures, of marbles which are of themselves an edu- 
cation in grace and beauty, to diminish the passions which more 
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than any other threaten the repose of modern society, the pas- 
sions “ of envy and hatred, and malice and all uncharitabless,” to 
gently lead men towards the peace which is born of content-, 
ment and joy, and to lift their habitual thoughts into a purer 
and serener air. And perhaps few masses of people were ever 
more susceptible to such influences than are our fellow-country- 
men. For the lifetime of an entire generation the great 
majority of American children have received more or less edu- 
cation, and have enjoyed some familiarity with books, with pic- 
tures, with travel, with the rapidly shifting and instructive 
scenes and experiences of American life. Such a population is 
peculiarily fitted to find satisfaction for its desire for a loftier 
ideal of life, in the revelations of truth and beauty, of which 
literature and art, under the aspiring patronage of an elevated 
public spirit, are the divinely-appointed ministers. Neither of 
these great agencies for the humanization of man in society is 
at its best at the call of private patrons. Indeed, literature long 
ago found its very life was incompatible with such bondage of 
the spirit, and thenceforth spoke only to the public; and even 
it might be greatly benefited by the sense of responsibility 
which attaches in all noble spirits to a public service, and by 
the elevating and inspiring enthusiasm of teachers of the 
people, dedicated to the elevation of the standards of human 
life. Art, in like manner, suffers when it abandons its public 
function of realizing in visible shape its dreams of immortal 
beauty for the instruction of humanity, to serve the bidding of 
private persons. It is not while engaged i in such tasks for such 
taskmasters that the flowering times of the human spirit ought 
to be expected to recur to confer their blessings upon mankind. 
It is probably only in a publie service, in the service of the 
race of which they are a part, and under the inspiration of an 
all-embracing human sympathy that great writers as well as 
great artists are ever likely again to bless mankind with the 
choicest fruits of their labors; and the people might be per- 
suaded to rise to the noble height of calling to their service in- 
fluences so admirably designed to give light and warmth and 
truth and glorious color to the common life of men. 

It sounds, of course, at present like a wild suggestion, but, 
after all, why may we not hope that Democracy, if it started 
upon such a course, and was properly encouraged, would com- 
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plete the circle of its beneficent influences upon society by add- 
ing the last and greatest of blessings—by taking religion also 
under the protecting care of the State? It is indeed “a far 
ery” to the time when dogmatic theology will not only be re- 
garded as unnecessary to the teaching of religion but as incom- 
patible with it ; and yet the future, which has in store so many 
surprises, may be reserving this also—religious instruction in 
America as a part of all public education. 

The masses of the people might conclude that the making of 
character was a more important part of education than the giv- 
ing of information, if they learned that education divorced from 
religion may be a danger rather than a safety to the State, and 
may really increase crime rather than diminish it. Instruction 
in the laws of right conduct and the helping to make truthful 
and honest children might then seem more desirable than mere 
additions to their knowledge; and while moral instruction 
would not necessarily include the doctrines of religion, the 
drawing of Democracy to Christianity can only be a question 
of time. The pronounced hostility of Socialism even is di- 
rected only against the doginas of theology and the practices of 
professing Christians, and not against Christ’s own precepts or 
practice, while the life of the Master and the lives of his apos- 
tles and martyrs are powerfully and constantly appealing to the 
loftiest aspiration of the democratic spirit to accept His guid- 
ance and leadership in the long wandering which awaits it, 
through the desert, to the promised land. 

However impracticable the suggestion may appear to be, it 
can do no harm to reflect upon the probable consequences of 
making the cardinal doctrines of religion a part of the daily in- 
struction of American youth—self-sacrifice rather than self-in- 
dulgence, humility rather than vanity, equality rather than 
privilege, the “doing unto others as you would they should do 
unto you,” rather than the rule of “each man for himself,” the 
old idea of the vanity of riches rather than the new idea that 
they alone have any real value, the worthlessness of ill-gotten 
gain, rather than its worth as a passport to rank and respect, 
the priceless value of veracity, the worth of honesty. The con- 
stant and repeated contrast of such ideals of human life would 
help, not harm, both the children and the society of the future, 
which is to receive its form and pressure at their hands. 
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While the difficulties would be very great in bringing relig- 
ion in America within the head of the government, Law and 
Democracy might not find them insurmountable, if they ever 
set themselves seriously to the task of overcoming them. In- 
deed, if even the essential doctrines of morality were made for 
the children of the public schools “ familiar in their mouths ‘as 
household words,” they would be likely to discover, when they 
came to man’s estate, some practical method of securing for re- 
ligion also a place among the recognized functions of the State ; 
and it is inealeulable how much such a recognition would add 
to the dignity, the stability, the authority, and the refining and 
civilizing influences of popular government. 

If, therefore, government by the minority, seeking the great- 
est good of the smaller number, is ever to give way to govern- 
ment by the majority, seeking the greatest good of the larger 
number, let us endeavor at least to hope if we may not believe 
that among the functions it will assign to Law may be the lofty 
tasks of securing adequate public recognition and support of 
education in all its stages, and a like recognition of literature, 
of art, and, if possible, of religion, so as to withdraw, to some 
extent, from the hard lot of labor its ignorance, its hideousness, 
its bitterness, its hopelessness, and supply their places with a 
growing sense of knowledge, of beauty, of charity, of hope, un- 
til those to whom it has been allotted to “ labor and to wait” shall 
find their patient toil illumined by— 

‘* Such light as never was on sea or land.” 


and themselves transformed by the daily companionship of the 
virtues and graces and promises of life into fit partakers of the 
brotherhood of men, in the fatherhood of God. 

If we were cheered by such anticipations, and fortified by 
such hopes, of the future of American Democracy, we could 
repeat with full hearts those well-known words of welcome, 
spoken on Plymouth Rock :— 

“ Advance, then, ye future generations. * * * We bid you 
welcome to the pleasant land of the fathers. * * * We greet 
your accession to the great inheritanee which we have enjoyed. 
* * * We welcome you to the inestimable blessings of rational 
existence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the light of 
everlasting truth.” 
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What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Only 
the homely and old-fashioned conclusion that the peace, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of our beloved country rest, and 
can only rest, upon the virtues of her people, upon the cultiva- 
tion among all classes of a spirit of liberty, of equality, of fra- 
ternity. And it will always be true, under any political system 
possible for us, that the best way of creating a proper reverence 
for Law is by taking care that Law is worthy of reverence by 
its singleness of devotion to the general welfare; that the best 
security for private property is in taking care that it is only 
honestly acquired; and that the best way of developing a 
patriotic spirit is by helping to make and keep all the ministries 
of the State pure and beneficent. No class of her citizens can 
do more to enable her to realize this high ideal of good govern- 
ment than the lawyers of the country. They are sworn officers 
of justice, dedicated to serve in her temple, and, therefore, to 
them, in an especial manner, appeals the urgent obligation of 
educated citizenship in America to-day :—to determine that so 
far as in their power the laws of their country shall be purely 
made, purely administered, and purely executed ; that the pub- 
lie franchises shall be redeemed when improperly diverted, and 
when not redeemed shall be supervised in the public interest 
and for the public welfare; that mere aggregations of capital 
under corporate protection shall be discouraged rather than en- 
couraged ; and that every man who earns bis daily bread by 
labor may be assured that the law will provide an impartial tri- 
bunal where his complaints will be patiently heard and fairly 
decided, while all the elevating and refining influences which 
attend upon civilization shall be far more generally and widely 
diffused than ever before. 

In these ways and in others we know not of, our social and 
political system of life in America might, by the blessing of 
God, be placed upon the broader, the more humane, and the 
more enduring basis of purer law, of wider liberty, of greater 
equality ; and then, at last, the Nation, long foretold, might 
appear whose foundations were laid in fair colors, and whose 
borders were of pleasant stones ; and to it the promise of the 
prophet might be redeemed: “ ALL THY CHILDREN SHALL BE 
TAUGHT OF THE LORD, AND GREAT SHALL BE THE PEACE OF 
THY CHILDREN.” Wayne McVEIGH. 
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ArticteE I].—STRONG’S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Systematic Theology. A compendium and common-place book 
designed for the use of Theological Students, by AuGustus 
H. Strone, D.D., President of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. Rochester: E. R. Andrews, 1886.* 


Tuts work is a greatly enlarged edition of an outline of the 
author’s system which was printed for the use of his students 
—but not published—ten years ago. While following the 
same general plan, the matter has been greatly amplified, par- 
ticularly in the addition of proof-texts and in fuller references 
and quotations, especially from the most recent literature of 
the subjects treated. It is a work of long and painstaking labor 
and places before the student the material of theology in far 
greater completeness than mere lectures could possibly do. 
The only danger would be that the mass of literature and de- 
tailed exposition of theories brought to his attention might 
quite overwhelm and discourage him. But as a Compendium 
which places before the student in comprehensive form almost 
the whole “ Stof’” of theology, it is certainly a model in form 
and execution. It differs from such compendiums as Luth- 
ardt’s and Hase’s //utterus Redivivus in giving larger place to 
the dogmatic development of its various themes, using the his- 
torical material as illustrative chiefly. 

The opinions of the author are developed from a strictly 
conservative position. He is a Calvinist, but not all, Though 
following mainly the lines marked out by Augustine, the 
Mediseval Realism and Calvin, the author’s theology has bent 
at some points under the pressure of philosophical objections to 
these types of doctrine. In his exposition of the views which 
are peculiar to his own denomination, Dr. Strong appears as a 
champion of the high church Baptist theory. We select two 
important points of the author’s system for fuller notice, first, 

* The book is not sold at the bookstores but a copy will be sent post- 


paid to any address on receipt of a postal money order for five dollars, 
by Mr. O. W. Jansen, Agent, Trevor Hall, Rochester. 
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his doctrine of the will, and second, his theory of church fellow- 
ship and communion. 

The author’s former definition of free-will (in the outline of 
his lectures) was this :—“ Free-ageney is simply the power of 
the agent to act out his character in the circumstances which 
environ him.” The “character” which the man must invari- 
ably act out (this being his freedom) is partly acquired in his own 
conscious action and partly by his personal part in the sin of 
Adam. “Adam’s sin is imputed to us immediately not as 
something foreign to us, but because it is ours.” We are 
therefore guilty of committing Adam’s sin, for “we are ac- 
counted guilty only for what we have done, either personally 
or in our first parents and for what we are in consequence of 
such doing.” Clearly our character then in its whole bent and 
ruling purpose is acquired in our sin which we committed in 
Adam and our own conscious acts can only confirm it in its sin- 
ful quality. This “inability to good which now characterizes 
human nature” (in consequence of its participation in Adam’s 
sin) “is an inability that results from sin and 2s étself sin.” 
The character of every man, therefore, dates back to his part 
in Adam’s sin and his free-will consists simply in power to act 
out that character which is in its very essence guilt and sin. 
The whole doctrine of the author, as presented in his earlier 
lectures, might be condensed into the proposition of Dr. Shedd 
who represents the same type of opinion: “Sin is a nature and 
this nature is guilt.” (Zheol. Lssays, p. 219.) 

Such were the author’s definitions of sin, character, and free- 
will in the former edition. We have sought to present them 
fairly, using his own language so far as the condensation of a 
long discussion into few words would permit (the italics ours). 
We submit to any candid reader whether any freedom was 
left to man by these definitions except the freedom of the 
stone to fall. This is Calvinism. Man had one probation in 
Adam; he failed; the curse of evil character descended upon 
him; his freedom consists in the necessity to work out that 
character to its bitter fruit and consequence unless God of his 
sovereign good-pleasure interpose in his case. This is deter- 


minism. 
We wish to trace the process of the author’s conversion to a 
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better philosophy. In the “ Baptist Review” for Oct. 1880 in 
an article entitled “The Will in Theology,” he takes quite a dif- 
ferent line of thought to explain the uniformity of simple action 
in its relation to the will. He does not introduce the Adamic ex- 
planation here unless a few scattered expressions such as a will 
“below consciousness ”—‘a voluntary nature” may be refer- 
ences to the guilt which we acquired for ourselves in Adam’s 
sin. He there very properly distinguishes between will as 
causa causans—in the narrower sense of the faculty of voli- 
tions” and the “will in the larger and profounder sense of the 
immanent preferences of the soul.” To this all must agree. 
But whence came these “immanent preferences,” these “ appe- 
tencies” ? He gives no account of them. Since the article is 
written to explain what the will is, we wonder how the solution 
that it is simply our power to act out a sinful character which 
we acquired when in Adam we committed his sin, should be 
left out. The most important section of that article, as reflect- 
ing the author’s view, reads thus: “The will as a faculty of 
volitions, is an efficient cause, a causa causans, acting from 
within by a power of its own. But the will in this narrow 
sense is under law to the will in the larger and deeper sense 
and the will in this last sense is a causa causata; the individual 
ean never point to a particular volition of his own which 
caused his character. He causes and he 7s caused. He deter- 
mines and he finds himself determined. He acts freely, but 
the direction of his acts is furnished by a voluntary nature that 
stretches away beneath his consciousness. He is a swimmer in 
in the stream, but the current is strong and the current is not 
something foreign to him—it is his real self as much as his 
conscious efforts are. While no restraint whatever is laid upon 
him, there may be the most perfect certainty that he will act 
in one way rather than another” (p. 535). 

We call attention to this passage because it is a curious mix- 
ture of determinism and the theory of a self-determining will. 
The author no longer maintains in its integrity and in logical 
consistency his former view of a will absolutely determined to 
evil in Adam’s transgressiou. He now lays stress on a will 
“beneath consciousness” and explains the uniformity of evil 
action in men by referring to the depth of the sinful bias 
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in their nature rather than by the theory of Realism that 
we acquired our character in Adam’s sin. A few stray phrases, 
especially—“ voluntary nature,” seem to be vestiges of the 
Realistic theory. But the article certainly presents the sub- 
ject in quite different terms and from quite a different point of 
view from the Manual of Lectures, printed in 1876.. Concessions 
are made in the article which we thought when reading it on its 
publication, would compel the author to abandon his earlier 
determinism. He was already drawing dangerously near to the 
New England theory of a self-determining will—a position 
which, if admitted, compels a good deal of reconstruction on 
the part of Augustinian Realism. 
In another article in the same Review (April, 1883) entitled 
“ Modified Calvinism, or Remainders of Freedom in Man,” 
Dr. Strong presents a chapter on: “The Will as Related to 
Original Sin.” This is presented as a “supplement and modi- 
fication” of the views presented in the former article. By 
this time the author’s conversion is well advanced. There is 
not here a word about our sinning in Adam or about a “ vol- 
untary nature” acquired by our own act. The illogical com- 
bination of the previous article is not attempted. The language 
is: “The race is organically one. When Adam sinned and 
fell, all there was of human nature sinned and fell in him.” 
{But how much of human nature was present on that occasion ? 
The author leaves us to infer: as much as took part in the 
sinning, viz: Adam himself, for he adds] “By an act of 
free-will he corrupted his nature, and all his posterity possess 
by inheritance that nature which corrupted itself in him.” 
This is New England theology, and “ heresy ” withal from the 
standpoint of Calvinism. According to this, Adam corrupts 
his own nature and transmits this corruption to us through 
race-connection. We were not present (unless in the sense in 
which Levi paid tithes in Abraham—* so to say” (Heb. vii. 9): 
Adam has transmitted his corrupted nature—corrupted by him- 
self—to us). “Both in the case of Adam and in the case of 
his posterity ” (here the two “cases” are set side by side ; not 
a word is said of the “case of his posterity” being identical 
with his case) “ the settled choice of self as the end of living, and 
the evil affections which result therefrom, involve a moral 
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inability to do right or to obey God, while yet the natural 
ability remains.” Moral inability according to this, is the 
result of the “settled choice of self as the end of living,” as 
truly “in the case of his posterity” as in the case of Adam 
himself. 

If we mistake not, Dr. Strong feels himself in his exposition 
on this point, ill at ease and in fear of consequences which he 
cannot avert. In this section (pp. 236, 237) there is not a word 
of sinning in Adam. In fact, his statements (e. g. those which 
we have quoted) are inconsistent with that view. Yet in the 
next paragraph he seeks to grasp the old theory still, and adds: 
“Not all sin, then, is personal. There was a first race-sin in 
which man’s will and affections freely and wickedly contracted 
a perverse bent and inclination. Only by identifying ourselves 
with Adam can we account for our birth with evil dispositions 
for which both conscience and Scripture hold us guilty.” This 
is vague enough, but it shows the author’s timidity in commit- 
ting himself to the view expressed above that original sin is an 
inherited depravation of nature transmitted by heredity and 
not a state of guilt which we brought upon ourselves by sinning 
in Adam. The author eludes the inconsistency between his 
own definitions of original sin and these clauses designed to 
save Realism, by the use of a few undefined, vague terms such 
as “race-sin.” Who committed the “race-sin’? Did Adam 
only, or did we? This makes all the difference between two 
wholly irreconcilable theories. But no hint is given as to the 
answer. We must “identify ourselves with Adam;” but in 
what sense? As connected with the sinful race of which he is 
the head, or as holding that we were germinally in him, in 
either of which cases, how can the nature which we have from 
him be “sin?” Or, in the consistent sense of Realism that we 
were actually, personally present in him and hence committed 
his sin as our own? In which sense? There is no answer. 
The last ‘alone is consistent with the author’s earlier views, but 
is inconsistent with his definitions in the article in question. 
The first alone is consistent with the statements of page 237 
“as to original sin,” but is inconsistent with the Realistic 
meaning which he evidently intends them to bear. Thus the 
author remains in an insoluble antinomy. This is clearly seen 
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by setting side by side the following passages from the article 
under discussion: “The race which fell in him (Adam) has, 
indeed, lost the power to change its moral condition by an act 
of will, but its present state is preferable to a free act in which 
in the person of its first father, 2¢ consciously and wickedly 
apostatized from God (p. 230). “Scripture seems to intimate 
that in the judgment none shall be condemned solely on 
account of the common sin of the race in Adam and that the 
grace of Christ shall avail to the salvation of all who have not 
consciously and personally transgressed,” &ec., (presumably 
infants are meant), (p. 242). Here in one place the whole race 
is said to have “consciously and wickedly apostatized from 
God” in Adam, while a few pages later he speaks of certain 
members of the race who have not “ consciously transgressed.” 
This is a glaring contradiction—the contradiction to which 
every one is inevitably driven who attempts to hold at once the 
Calvinistic doctrine of original sin and the doctrine of the 
salvation of infants. The good old Calvinism consistently sent 
them all ad inferos except such as God had, for inscrutable 
reasons, elected. And why not? They had all sinned in Adam. 
But in Dr. Strong’s Calvinism, they had and they hadn’t. 
Having seen that with ever loosening grasp, our author 
clings to the Realism which he must not lose, but cannot keep, 
we shall not be surprised to find in his “Systematic The- 
ology” a full-blown New England definition of the will 
(p. 257). ‘ Will is the soul’s power to choose between motives 
and to direct its subsequent activity according to the motive 
thus chosen—in other words, the soul’s power to choose both 
an end and the means to attain it. The choice of an ultimate 
end we call immanent preference ; the choice of means we call 
executive volition.” Set this beside the definition of the will 
as the soul’s power to act out a nature which is sin. When the 
writer of this notice read Dr. Strong’s former definition of 
will, he wrote on the margin beside it the following from 
Julius Miller: “Our conception indeed of divine and human 
freedom would be a mere mockery, if it meant nothing more 
than the power of realizing what is already necessarily involved 
in the very constitution of the being in whom it is.” (Zhe 
Doct. of Sin, i. 20). In the volume before us we are gratified 
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to note a complete change of front on this vital question and to 
find Dr. Strong quoting with approval Julius Miiller when he 
says: “In order to accountability we must prove that this, his 
(man’s) distinctive nature and character springs from his own 
volition and that it is itself the product of freedom in moral 
development.” The author then quotes with approval Drs. 
Fisher and Harris in their strong statements of the self-deter- 
mining power of the will. This is surely progress, from a 
rigid determinism to a theory of genuine freedom. It will 
necessitate some sweeping changes in Dr. Strong’s system. 
Take, for example, its bearing on the relation of divine decrees 
to free-will. Formerly Dr. Strong said substantially: there is 
no inconsistency, for man’s freedom is power to act out his 
nature in his circumstances and the circumstances God dis- 
poses. There is surely no inconsistency here and also no 
freedom. In our treatise, however, the matter has a wholly 
different face. The decrees of God are not the executive 
cause of our acts. They found the system of influences in 
which we are placed but the certainty beforehand that we will 
act thus or so isno more inconsistent with freedom than the 
fact that we have in the past done thus or so is irreconcilable 
with freedom. There are excellent statements under the head 
of “objections to the doctrine of decrees” The difficulties 
could have been more completely relieved, in our judgment, 
by laying stress on the idea that the divine purpose terminates 
primarily on a system and only remotely on the individual 
events of that system; that while all particulars must be logi- 
cally included in God’s purpose to establish the system, his 
causal efficiency does not extend beyond the creation and 
organization of the universe with its great principles and laws, 
one of which is free-agency in man. Does God “ foreordain 
whatsoever comes to pass?’ Very well! Free-agency comes to 
pass, and it is against the very purpose of the world (which 
includes a sphere of free-agency) that the acts of free agents 
should be determined by God. They are purposed as being 
included in the system and are known to him and rendered cer. 
tain by his establishment of the system, but they are purposed 
as free, and while the ground of their certainty is in God’s pur- 
pose, their causal execution belongs to man alone. It is 
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gratifying to note these changes (for such they are and very 
important ones) in Dr. Strong’s theology. Let us see how it 
will fare with the doctrine that “in Adam’s fall we sinned all.” 
The statements are carefully guarded by being made vague. 
We sinned in Adam, “not individually, but seminally” (p. 
328). “The total life of humanity was then in Adam, its 
essence was not yet individualized ; its forces were not yet dis- 
tributed ; the powers which now exist in separate men were 
then unified and localized in Adam ; Adam’s will was yet the 
will of the species.” These are words. Tell us, were we 
there or were we not? These vague and thought-concealing 
generalities about “ the total life of humanity” and “the distri- 
bution of its forces” do not explain or even clearly express 
anything. Take for example: “In Adam’s free act the will 
of the race revolted from God and the nature of the race cor- 
rupted itself” (p. 328). What is “ the will of the race?’ Does 
it mean the general consensus of the individuals of the race, as 
we speak of the “will of American people?’ If so, why not 
tell us so, and if this be the case, it is a pity that the author 
did not tell us how the collective will of many persons can 
“revolt” or do anything else in a free act of their ancestor. 
Imagine a company of grandchildren “ revolting from God ” in 
some crime which their grandfather committed. No rational 
mind has ever entertained such an absurdity. But if a man 
cannot sin in his grandfather or great-grandfather, how can he 
sin in his grandfather to the mth power? It is unfortunate 
that the author of this valuable treatise should have clung to 
a few of these vague phrases of medieval theology which are 
mere relics of scholasticism, untrue to the eye of reason in the 
meaning which they seem to bear and meaningless in any other 
application and inconsistent with other parts of his own sys- 
tem—e. g. his doctrine of the will. Elsewhere Dr. Strong 
says: “Our realism only asserts the real Adstorical connection 
of each member of the race with its father and head, and to 
such a derivation of each from him as makes us partakers of the 
character which he formed” (p. 329). Thus there is on this 
whole subject a constant shifting of terminology—a process of 
trimming between consistent Realism and New England the- 
ology. Now we are told that we did sin in Adam but 
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straightway this statement is befogged by the assurance 
that it was only “seminally ”—in the yet non-individualized 
essence of humanity. When I committed this sin I was yet an 
“undistributed force ;’ I infer that I need not feel so badly 
about it since I was only this impersonal, inconceivable abstrac- 
tion at the time. I read nothing in the volume about repenting 
of Adam’s sin, but am taught that had I died in infancy my 
deed as an “ unindividualized force ” would not be sufficient to 
condemn me. What kind of a transgression is this which is 
yet insufficient, though unrepented of, tocondemn the soulé A 
sin which does not imperil the soul isa strange sin. The utter 
confusion of now making our sin in Adam a great focus in 
theology and then casting it lightly aside and letting the 
majority of the human race who have committed it into the 
kingdom without repentence (to say nothing of providing a 
probation for them in the other world, p. 357) is evident at a 
glance. 

Next we come upon a series of statements which assert our 
relation to Adam’s sin as the inheritance of a hereditary taint. 
We are one with him as being his descendants just as we are 
one with other ancestors and receive acquired tendencies from 
them. We have a “real historical connection” with him. 
But this is a wholly different theory, yet it too is adopted. 
According to this we are not to blame for his act nor for its 
consequences to us so far as they are simply hereditary. This 
Realism is the Realism of modern science and philosophy and is 
as far from Augustine’s or Shedd’s Realism as the East is from 
the West. And thus there goes on throughout the book, wher- 
ever the subject is touched, a perpetual oscillation between two 
irreconcilable standpoints. It is the New England theory of 
the will striving to live with the Augustinian doctrine of a sin 
and guilt aequired by our act in Adam. 

The important changes which Dr. Strong has made in his 
theory of the will give reason to believe that he will yet bring 
his doctrine of original sin into harmony with his new views 
of the will. As it is, he is only able to hold the Augustinian 
theory when obscured under the vaguest terminology. The 
truth is, this phase of Augustinianism is a vanishing factor in 
theological thought. It is an inheritance from Platonism ; its 
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flourishing period was the Middle Ages to whose modes of 
reasoning it essentially belongs. In modern thought it is an 
anomaly. We have abundant evidence that in the few theo- 
logical schools where it is taught, it is not accepted by the 
most thoughtful students. 

We turn to the author’s teaching concerning church fellow- 
ship and the communion. There are four “prerequisites to 
participation in the Lord’s supper:” regeneration, baptism, 
church membership, and an orderly walk. We call especial 
attention to the latter. Its opposite—which disqualifies for 
participation in the Lord’s supper—is “disorderly walking ” 
and is of four kinds: “ tmmoral conduct, disobedience to the 
commands of Christ, heresy, and schism.” We cannot but ask 
at this point: Do these kinds of “disorderly walk” simply 
disqualify for the communion which is the “symbol of 
church fellowship” and not for the church fellowship itself, 
which is the point of chief importance? Why disqualify for 
the “symbol,” the “sign” and not for the thing signified? 
When Paul talked about withdrawing from heretics and schis- 
matics he was speaking, not about the communion specifically, 
but about church fellowship itself. To distort these passages 
from their relation to church fellowship and Christian recogni- 
tion generally, and to apply them only to the supper, its 
“symbol,” is a violence in the interest of a theory which is 
apparent to any unprejudiced mind. But note who the diso- 
bedient, the heretical, and the schismatic are and on what 
authority of Scripture they are forbidden the “sign” of church 
fellowship (though still tolerated in the actual exercise of Chris- 


‘tian fellowship itself). First, come those who are “ disobedient 


to the commands of Christ—since baptism is a command of 
Christ, we cannot properly commune with the unbaptized. To 
admit such to the Lord’s supper is to withhold protest against 
a plain disobedience to Christ’s commands, and to that extent 
to countenance such disobedience ” (p. 549). Nothing is said of 
any command of Christ except that to be baptized. But surely 
there are some other commands which compare well in impor- 
tance and emphasis in the New Testament with this. There is 
a command to seek jirst the kingdom of God. How many are 
doing it? How many keep the commands of supreme and per- 
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fect love? How many do actually love their enemies? This 
theology takes no account of the great moral commands which 
affect the inmost life, in its account of “ obedience to Christ.” 
It has a word for baptism only, under the head “ commands of 
Christ.” Yet under this head the Scriptures quoted refer dis- 
tinetively and only to “disorderly walk ”—that is, immoral 
and unspiritual life, as, e. g., 1]. Thess. iii. 11,14. “ For we hear 
of some that walk among you disorderly who work not at all 
but are busybodies. . . . And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, that ye have no company 
with him, to the end that he may be ashamed.” And this 
proves that unbaptized persons may not partake of the com- 
munion! (The other two passages have still less appropriate- 
ness). The sense of the passage is obvious. Those who are 
“ disorderly ” * busybodies,” disobedient to the religious teach- 
ing of Paul’s epistle, the Thessalonians are to “have no 
company with.” There is no remote reference either to bap- 
tism or communion but only to the moral and spiritual life and 
Christian fellowship in general. This is a fair sample of the 
process of torture to which Scripture is put throughout this dis- 
cussion. We invite any reader to compare the propositions of 
Dr. Strong on p. 549, 550 with the passages which he has 
quoted to support them, for examples of rare exegetical violence 
in the interest of a theory. 

The next disqualification for the communion is “ heresy” — 
which again is treated with sole reference to the question of 
baptism, no word being said of any of the great departures from 
the vital, essential principles of the Christian religion. Under 
the head of “ heresy ” this exposition—and this only—is given. 
“Since peedobaptists hold and propagate false doctrine with 
regard’ to the church and its ordinances—doctrine which 
endangers the spirituality of the church, the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, and the lordship of Christ—we cannot properly 
admit them to the Lord’s supper. To admit them or to par- 
take with them, would be to treat falsehood as if it were truth” 
(p. 549). Now observe the Scriptural proof that psdobaptists 
are heretics. Titus iii. 10, “ A man that is heretical, after a first 
and second admonition refuse [better “shun,” “ have nothing 
todo with,” in the way of fellowship, as all interpreters sub- 
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stantially agree]. If this refers or even remotely applies to 
pedobaptists, it obviously warrants and compels that our 
Baptist friends should not only withhold communion from 
them but deny to them any Christian fellowship whatever— 
shunning them wholly. The rest of the verse (which Dr. 
Strong omits) would show this: “ Knowing that such a one 
is perverted and sinneth, being self-condemned.” No one 
could deny that if the first half of the verse applies to psedo- 
baptists, the latter half must also apply to them. Then Dr. 
Strong should let them alone ; they simply “sin and are self- 
condemned.” 

Need we say how utterly false is the meaning which Presi- 
dent Strong has attached to “heresy” here? Heresy in the 
New Testament is not a mere erroneous opinion—an imperfect 
view of truth. It is a violent distortion of Christian doctrine— 
a “taking away” from the essence of Christian truth such as de- 
stroys its integrity and thwarts its power. Heresies are classed 
(Gal. v. 20) with gross sins of life in the catalogue beginning: 
“ Adultery, fornication, uncleanness,” ete. A heresy is not a 
mere error of opinion, as the passage Titus ii. 10 clearly shows. 
The “heretical man” “sins, being self-condemned.” Even 
granting that psedobaptists are as mistaken in their views of 
the ordinances as Dr. Strong thinks them, they are not “ here- 
tics.” Dr. Strong’s accusation is not true, and to apply to them 
this opprobrious term and the passages which relate to the dis- 
tortions of the Christian system in the early church, is a gross 
discourtesy to the greater part of the Christian world. He 
does not call a man a “heretic” for rejecting his theory of 
Adam’s “ natural headship ” which he thinks so important and 
so scriptural. He does not deny one the communion for this. 
Most of the clergymen of his own church and of his students 
also, so far as we know, reject this theory. Yet, according to 
him, they who do so are wrong in a great doctrine and have gone 
far astray in Biblical interpretation. But if heresy is errone- 
ous opinion—incorrect doctrine—why is not one a heretic as 
truly as the other? Dr. Shedd, our author’s chief teacher in 
theology, is a “ heretic” in his definition because he is a peedo- 
baptist. For his erroneous interpretations on the question of 
baptism Dr. Strong would not sit at the Lord’s table with him. 
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But many a man who rejects doctrines which Dr. Strong, it 
would seem, must consider quite as vital, he would “fellow- 
ship” without question. 

Another point has escaped Dr. Strong’s notice. The 
“heretics ”of which Paul speaks were in the church. They 
were, then, on his own showing, immersed persons. Were 
they not Baptists then? They could not have been psdobap- 
tists for there were none in the early church. It is amazing 
that Dr. Strong could have overlooked the fact that his 
exegesis completely contradicts his own theory of baptism. 
The missile which he seeks to hurl at his brethren recoils upon 
himself,—or would do so if it really had any force at all be- 
hind it. 

But the author has another Scripture to prove psedobaptists 
“heretics :” Acts xx. 30. [The author has seen fit to quote 
only a phrase or two of the passage and we give it entire 
(vv. 28-30)]: “Take heed unto yourselves and to all the flock, 
in which the Holy Ghost hath made you Bishops, to feed the 
ehurch of God which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
I know that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock (here Dr. Strong begins) ; 
and from among your own selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away the disciples after them.” 

If the author really supposed this passage to apply to his 
Presbyterian and Methodist brethren (and if he did not, its 
insertion in meaningless and discourteous) he must be ready to 
conceive of them as fit companions of the “grievous wolves ” 
who come into the flock from outside and whose object it is 
by speaking perverse (Thayer’s Lex. : corrupt, wicked) things 
to draw Christian disciples away from their Christian faith and 
life. The use of these passages, if they have any appropriate- 
ness in a connection treating solely of psedopaptists as heretics, 
compels this attitude. 

We might protest, in the name of the Christian spirit, we 
might declaim against such exegetical violence, but we pass that 
all by with the remark that with such use of Scripture one can 
prove anything from the Bible. Of the application of the 
term “heretics” to us who do not and cannot see the question 
of baptism in the same light as our respected Baptist brethren, 
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and especially of the application to us of the Pauline denun- 
ciations against the gross offences to Christian life and doctrine 
in his time, I will not trust myself to speak. It saddens me 
more than it provokes me. Of this I am certain, that this 
spirit and teaching are doomed to death in the Baptist church. 
I have conversed with many Baptist clergymen and laymen on 
this point and I never heard one avow such doctrine as this. 
I have heard many—even those holding restricted-communion 
vievs—repudiate it, and I am happy to be assured by a promi- 
nent Baptist clergyman since the appearance of Dr. Strong’s 
book, that his view is not a representative opinion. 

But we call especial attention to another point; the glaring 
inconsistency of admitting “ heretics” to any Christian fellow- 
ship whatever. Dr. Strong would invite Presbyterians to 
preach in his pulpit; he would associate cordially, I suppose, 
with them in all Christian and church fellowship, excepting 
only the “sign of this fellowship”—the communion. But that 
which Paul counsels is to have no fellowship at all with here- 
ties, and Dr. Strong has taken special pains to define psdo- 
baptists as such, even omitting all allusion to any others or any 
other sorts of heretics and has shown that these Pauline pas- 
sages apply to them. If he does not, then, on his own defini- 
tion, withdraw all Christian fellowship from pedobaptists he 
must either violate Paul’s injunctions or his own theory. This 
would not be so manifest if he had not taken such care to 
single out mistaken opinions regarding baptism as heresy. 
There is not a syllable against communing with Unitarians or 
Universalists provided they had been immersed. Perhaps Dr. 
Strong would consider an erroneous opinion touching the per- 
son of Christ or eternal punishment as covered by the term 
“heresy,” though he has not thought it worth while to single 
out for condemnation any false opinions except such as relate 
to baptism. Correct opinion on this point is made the criterion 
which decides whether men are to be classed as belonging to 
“scripturally constituted churches” or among “ busy-bodies” 
and “ grievous wolves not sparing the flock.” The author is 
here involved in a tangle of absurdities. He must either carry 
out his high church theory to its logical consequence and with- 
draw wholly from the disorderly, or surrender his theory. He 
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must either abandon as a test of orthodoxy correct opinions 
touching baptism or admit to full church fellowship all who 
fulfill the prime condition of immersion regardless of their 
opinions on any or all other Christian doctrines. How such 
amass of inconsistencies can dwell together in the same mind 
is a psychological problem. 

But we came near forgetting: Psedobaptists are also “ schis- 
maties.” A final disqualification for communion is “ Schism— 
since peedobaptists ” (here also no allusion to any other schis- 
matics), “ by their teaching and practice draw many away from 
seripturally constituted churches,—thus dividing true believers 
from each other and weakening the bodies organized after the 
model of the New Testament,—it is imperative upon us to 
separate ourselves from them, so far as regards that communion 
at the Lord’s table which is the sign of church fellowship” 
(p. 550). But why “so far” only and not farther? Will you 
separate from schismatics who “draw many away” only in the 
“sion of church fellowship” and not in church fellowship 
itself? But the scriptural proof that paedobaptists are schis- 
matics: Rom. xvi. 17, “ Now I beseach you, brethren, mark 
them which are causing divisions and occasions of stumbling, 
contrary to the doctrine which ye learned ; and turn away from 
them.” [Here Dr. Strong stops, but why not go on with the 
quotation and complete the picture of these scismatics. The 
apostle continues :] “ For they that are such serve not our Lord 
Christ, but their own belly; and by their smooth and fair 
speech they beguile the hearts of the innocent.” Then the 
apostle rejoices at the Romans’ obedience (v. 19), and adds 
(v. 20) “ And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your 
heel shortly.” In fairness to his own theory and especially to 
the Seriptures, Dr. Strong ought to have given his quotations 
in their full context ; instead he has applied to padobaptists a 
few garbled phrases, carefully omitting the more offensive 
words. Could anything show more conclusively that he has 
not the courage either of his own theory or his exegesis? In 
the use of II. Thess. iii. 11 and 14, he has omitted verses 12 
and 13, so ridiculous would they make his application of the 
language concerning “disorderly persons” in that place, to 
pedobaptists. Here is what it would be: verse 12, “Now 
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them that are such (that is, “disorderly ”—applied here to 
pedobaptists), we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ that with quietness they work, and eat their own bread.” 
If the 11th verse is appropriate as showing that Baptists should 
withdraw from pzdobaptists, the 12th is as appropriate as 
showing that we should be exhorted by them to “eat our own 
bread.” Such “interpretation” condemns itself. Dogmatic 
theology in earlier ages treated the Bible as a body of proof.- 
texts to support a system. Happily the old method of garb- 
ling a few words here and a few there and twisting them 
out of all relation to the matter which the Scriptures have in 
hand, to support a theory, is now rare among candid and 
scholarly theologians. 

We have given larger place already to these opinions touching 
the communion than their inherent importance demands. We 
believe them to represent a decaying theory, and above all a 
vanishing spirit. They are interesting chiefly as showing what 
is still held and taught in some places. We have a good deal 
of sympathy with the attempts of our Baptist brethren to 
work out some consistent theory and practice which shall 
conform to conscientious convictions (and as to the mode of 
early baptism, correct position) respecting baptism, and to their 
friendly and fraternal spirit toward their fellow Christians. 
But whatever may be the solution of that question I have 
no fear that Dr. Strong’s view will ever prevail. I candidly 
believe from long acquaintance with Baptists that nine tenths 
of intelligent Baptist laymen would repudiate it utterly. It 
will not be easy to make the theological students who are 
growing up in this generation accept that theory. I know 
more than a few who have revolted against it. Its ultimate 
effect can only be to produce a reaction in many minds which 
will drive men of generous views of Christian truth out of 
the denomination. 

I have spoken with great plainness in this review, but 
with no malice. It is principles, not men, that I attack. 
The author of the volume under review is honored and beloved 
by all who know him of all churches, and his cordial Christian 
fellowship with all who love and serve Christ contrasts sharply 
with his theoretic opinions touching church fellowship. I 
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will yield to none in my respect for the great Baptist body of 
churches whose heart will never permit it to follow to its con- 
sequences such an @ priori theory as Dr. Strong’s. I know 
that the rank and file of this great church is as far from regard- 
ing or treating their Christian brethren of every orthodox 
church as heretics or schismatics as is the case with any body of 
Christians. It is only some theorist of the study who could 
spin out such a scheme of thought as we have examined. It 
belongs to the theological text-book, not to Christian life, 
thought or practice. A pretty pass the Christian world has 
come to if all but Baptists are heretics. This is the fable of 
the Scotchwoman who felt that in justice all the members of 
her church should be excluded except herself and her man 
John. Some days after she sorrowfully informed John that 
his name would, in strict fairness, have to go with the rest. 
Such doctrine as this has no place in the nineteenth century. 
One might as well try to drive back the river-currents as to 
make it prevail. It represents the “Zeitgeist” of a former age. 
There is too much Christian life and thought and feeling in 
the world to make any such theory effective, whatever a sup- 
posed “logic” may say. I remember that my earliest ambi- 
tion for advanced study was to pursue “logic” which, I was 
repeatedly assured in the standard Baptist newspaper, would 
enable me to understand the doctrine of close communion. 
There are some things that are mightier than logic, particu- 
larly when starting from unwarranted presuppositions ;— one 
of them is the Christian //fe. The Christian consciousness is a 
mighty fact and as Christianity works out its spirit in human 
hearts and lives, all theories will fall before it which make the 
“communion of saints” depend upon any rite, however signifi- 
cant or useful, or upon any mere opinion concerning its observ- 
ance. The Kingdom of God is too spiritual and too glorious 
a thing to have its entrance and fellowships conditioned upon 
or limited by tests which the King does not impose in receiv- 
ing men into his communion and friendship. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
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ArticLe TII.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


The Labor Movement in America. By Ricuarp T. Ety, Ph.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THis book is one of the most valuable and interesting con- 
tributions to the study of the labor movement that has come 
under our notice. It comprises a brief history of the rise and 
progress of the movement in this country, with a sketch of 
each organization that has appeared in connection with it, 
beginning with the Shaker communities in 1874 and including 
the Knights of Labor and Socialistic associations of the present 
day. The doctrines and aims of each are explained and dis- 
cussed. We think that the author’s avowed sympathy with 
the laboring classes in these organized efforts to better their 
condition, while it is none too strong, has somewhat obscured 
his vision or at least restrained his pen as to many objectionable 
methods and acts by which their progress has been marked. 
A history of the labor movement in America which contains 
no allusion to any of the great strikes which have within the 
past few years again and again agitated the country, paralyzed 
business, caused large destruction of life, and losses amounting 
to untold millions of dollars, can hardly be said to be complete. 
But on the whole the book is written in a candid and reasonable 
spirit, and it is certainly characterized by careful work, thought- 
ful study, and a readable style. 

It is sometimes said that the laboring classes are very unrea- 
sonable to select the present time for agitation and strikes when 
wages are higher in proportion to the prices of articles of con- 
sumption than ever before ; and in their arraignment of capital 
for oppression and greed when there has never been a period 
in our historv in which it was so diffused among the masses, 
nor when its profits from business and investments were rela- 
tively so small. But in fact the labor agitation of to-day in 
America is of no recent origin. It is but the continuation 
of a movement which began with the present century and has 
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progressed, especially since 1825, without interruption. Passing 
by the Shaker and other communistic societies which were 
identitied with some peculiar tenet of religion or morals, organ- 
izations in the nature of trades’ unions began to appear as early 
as 1803. About the year 1825 came journals devoted to the 
interests of the laboring classes, and the so-called “ demands of 
labor” were soon formulated. From this time until 1835, labor 
organizations rapidly grew in numbers, activity, and influence. 
Conventions were held, political parties were affected, labor 
tickets appeared in the field, labor candidates were elected to 
state legislatures, and in at least one instance (in 1835) to Con- 
gress. From this period until 1850 there was somewhat less 
activity of labor circles in the political field, yet the movement 
was making steady advancement through the formation of 
trades’ unions and the circulation of labor literature. 

The principal demands of the labor agitators during this era 
related to a ten-hour law, the abolition of banks and paper 
money, the restriction of child labor in factories, freedom of 
the public lands to actual settlers, homestead inviolability, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, free education by the state, 
ete. Dr. Ely justly remarks with respect to these demands 
that many of them have since been conceded, and that “ what 
one generation considered dangerous and even revolutionary, a 
later has learned to look upon as just and natural,” while “con- 
cessions have resulted in benefit to all classes.” 

The decade preceding 1860 was fruitful of trades’ unions 
but a greater agitation directly bearing on the rights and dig- 
nity of labor was then absorbing the thoughts and appealing 
to the conscience of the nation. The civil war was largely an 
outgrowth of the principles which the consideration of labor 
questions had firmly fixed in the minds of the people of the 
northern states, of all political parties. At no previous period 
of our history was the popular mind so fully instructed and 
aroused to the conviction that slavery and free labor could not 
co-exist in the same country without the degradation of the free 
laboring classes ; that such degradation would be destructive of 
the welfare and liberties of the republic, and that no sacrifice 
of blood and treasure would be too great a price to pay for its 
prevention. In that conviction employers and employees, 
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capitalists and wage workers alike fought and fell side by side, 
and the beneficial influence of that conflict on the labor ques- 
tion at large, and on the status and interests of the laboring 
classes cannot be overestimated. Dr. Ely has not dwelt so 
fully on this subject as we should have expected, but has passed 
it by with brief allusion to mention other circumstances affect- 
ing the labor movement which attended and immediately 
followed the war. These were the great and sudden enlarge- 
ment of money capital in the hands of corporations and others 
for industrial and other purposes; the influx of foreign immi- 
gration, especially from Germany and other European countries, 
where advanced socialistic ideas had become prevalent ; the over- 
stimulated prosperity of the period immediately succeeding the 
war; and the subsequent long continued depression in business, 
with consequent reductions in wages, and diminishing market 
for labor. From these and other causes combined there resulted 
from 1867 to 1883 and later, an unprecedented agitation in 
labor circles, with an abundant crop of writers and_har- 
anguers charging all adversities to the malign operations of 
corporations and capital. National and international trades’ 
unions were formed and innumerable labor journals were 
started in different languages. Some of these organizations 
rapidly attained to great dimensions and power, only to decline 
as rapidly in numbers and influence. Among these were the 
Knights of St. Crispin, composed of workmen in shoe manu- 
factories which for some years dictated terms in that branch of 
business and brought about the celebrated North Adams 
experiment with Chinese labor. The Grangers or Patrons of 
Husbandry in 1875 numbered over 760,000 members, and prac- 
tically controlled legislation in some of the Western States. It 
has now ceased to be an important factor in politics, but still 
survives in a vigorous organization throughout the country, 
whose branches are apparently interesting themselves chiefly in 
socia! and intellectual culture and are achieving in these direc- 
tions a most honorable and beneficent work. 

The most prominent and extended of these recent labor 
organizations is the Order of the Knights of Labor. It was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1869 on the plan of combining all 
labor organizations, trades’ unions, and unorganized workmen 
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into a common association “ for mutual protection, for the pro- 
motion of industrial and social education among the masses, and 
for the attainment of beneficent public and private reforms.” 
Women are admitted to membership and there is no exclusion 
on account of color; the freedmen of the South are said to 
have very generally united with theorder. Their “preamble ” 
or declaration of principles is too long for insertion here, and 
even for an abstract of it. Its leading demands are, or rather 
were at its inception: The establishment of bureaus of labor 
statistics; no more grants of public lands except to actual 
settlers ; better administration of the laws; compulsory pro- 
tection to employees in factories by proper safeguards; weekly 
payments to laborers ; the abolition of the contract system in 
public works; prohibition of child labor in factories; a gradu- 
ated income tax; no more national banks and a greenback 
currency ; no more national debts or government bonds, but legal 
tender paper money in their place; prohibition of contracts 
for foreign laborers; post-office savings banks; government 
ownership and control of all telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
roads, and no more corporations for “ construction or operation 
of any means of transporting intelligence, passengers or 
freight ;’ codperative associations for industrial purposes; 
equal wages for both sexes; an eight-hour limit for daily 
labor; arbitration of all differences between employers and 
employees. 

From the various organizations whose declared object is the 
elevation and protection of the laboring classes by means con- 
sistent with law and social order are to be distinguished the So- 
cialistic or so-called International associations, largely composed 
of recently imported Germans and Frenchmen, professed and 
professional Anarchists and Nihilists, who teach more or less 
openly the doctrine that property is theft, and that the thieves 
must be exterminated. Dr. Ely gives much space to these mis- 
called “labor associations ” and clearly describes their infamous 
doctrines and methods. Wide as is the difference, however, 
between the views and purposes of these miscreants and those of 
the substantial, thoughtful, and law-abiding American working- 
men who largely compose the real labor associations of this 
country, Dr. Ely correctly points out that in many fundamental 
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points their theory of political and social reforms is the same or 
very similar, and that the platform of the Knights of Labor is 
based on genuine socialism. Certain it is that all indulge alike 
in loose and reckless declamation against “the capitalistic 
classes,” “the ruling classes,” corporations, and ‘ monopolies.” 
We regret that Dr. Ely, amid the other information contained 
in his book, has not given us some clue by which we may 
ascertain definitely the exact meaning attached to these terms 
of reproach and dread. We think also that some particular 
specifications should have been furnished of the precise crimes 
which these conspirators, or the worst of them, have committed 
against society, or at least the particulars in which they have 
impaired the condition of the laboring classes. That the great 
majority of the wage-workers in this country are actually “ cap- 
italists,” and that the laboring men constitute its rea] ruling class, 
are beyond dispute. Nor can there be much doubt that the 
workingmen of the United States are more indebted to the great 
corporations and so-called “ monopolies ” for the facilitation of 
intercourse, for increasing the demand for labor, for raising 
the rates of wages, and for improvements in their conditions 
of life, than to any other special agencies that could be named. 
This is especially true with respect to the great railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone corporations which are singled out by the 
Knights of Labor as objects for govermental destruction. If 
in their rapid growth and widening range of action they have 
overpassed in any of their methods the existing limitations of 
public policy, or if they require for any reasons new legal 
restriction, the simple and easy remedy is to enact such laws 
from time to time as occasion requires, and then enforce them. 
We do not agree with Dr. Ely that there is any real difficulty 
in properly controlling corporations by means of the legisla- 
tures and the courts. On the contrary the sympathies of both 
these agencies are notoriously against them in controversies 
with the public; and legislatures especially, are only too ready 
to adopt restraining measures at every opportunity. In fact, 
the principal trouble has arisen from this very circumstance. 
The laws framed have been too often neither just nor reason- 
able, like so much of the Granger legislation which was readily 
obtained, but which Dr. Ely acknowledges was “ unfortunately 
based on wrong principles and could not succeed.” But of all 
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conceivable remedies for the alleged oppression of overgrown 
corporations and monopolies, the most chimerical in the inter- 
ests of the working classes is that which proposes to supplant 
them by that most gigantic, most arbitrary, and least controlla- 
ble of all organizations in the management of business affairs, 
the Government. When that agency, as demanded by the 
Knights of Labor, shall have purchased and occupied “ all tele- 
graphs, telephones and railroads,” and when “ no corporation 
shall be chartered or licensed to construct or operate any means 
of transporting intelligence, passengers or freight,” so that all 
individual enterprises in that line will have been crushed out 
by governmental competition, and practically every steamship, 
steamboat, and express line ia the country, every stage coach, 
hack, cab, and publie wheelbarrow, shall be owned and operated 
by one great intangible, irresponsible and arbitrary power, then 
indeed the publie and especially the working classes, will find 
out to their cost what is really meant by a monopoly. _ Its little 
finger will be thicker than its predecessors’ loins, and if they 
chastised with whips, it will chastise with scorpions. 

It is worth noticing also in connection with these crimina- 
tions of “ corporations” and “ monopolies” that the very fea- 
tures and methods for which they are most denounced by the 
labor organizations, are reproduced by these organizations them- 
selves in their worst and most aggravated forms. What great 
corporation is there for instance so widely extended, so compact 
in organization, and so powerful in the number of its members as 
the Knights of Labor? What one is there, or what combina- 
tion of them, that collects or expends larger sums of money for 
the purpose of foreing its opponents to submission, or which 
uses the boycott and other forms of persecution, legal and illegal, 
80 freély to ruin their business? What body of capitalists is 
banded together as that is, avowedly for political action to pro- 
mote the interests of their class; or makes use so openly and 
actively of its influence to control caucuses, to carry elections, 
and to manage legislatures? What “monopoly” was ever 
organized upon the basis of such complete autocracy, such 
despotic power in the head, such blind and unquestioning obe- 
dience in the members; which formed its plans with greater 
secrecy, suppressed all local or personal independence within its 
ranks more sternly, or punished more implacably all working- 
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men who declined to submit absolutely to its mandates? We 
think it would be difficult to find in the whole history of cor- 
porations, at least in this country, cases in which public and 
private rights and interests have been more flagrantly disre- 
garded and more ruthlessly sacrificed than in the strikes without 
previous warning of the telegraph operators in 1880 and of the 
locomotive engineers in 1878, and in the great Pittsburgh strikes 
and riots of 1877. And yet to the first two of these Dr. Ely 
makes no reference whatever and to the last only a faint and 
casual allusion. 

We make these remarks, not in a spirit of hostility or recrim- 
mination, but simply as a reminder that there are two sides to 
this controversy as to most others, and that capital and employers 
as well as the laboring classes have grievances to endure and 
oppressions to complain of. The reminder seems the more 
appropriate as Dr. Ely’s book presents only the laborer’s side 
and represents him for the most part as the weaker and more 
fair-minded party engaged in an unequal, but honorable con- 
test for no more than his reasonable rights. Truth compels us 
to say that in many recent phases of this struggle the labor 
organizations by their arbitrary and unjust demands, and by 
their violence in enforcing them, have indicated a sense of 
power little in accordance with the idea of a weak and helpless 
position. It is the wolf Capital which stands at bay before the 
lamb Labor, and pleads its cause with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness.* We have never seen in any labor 
platform among its demands that labor should share in the 
profits of production, a single suggestion that it should also 

* As an illustration take the following extract from the reply of the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association of Cohoes and Waterford, to 
Knights of Labor strikers, November, 1886. ‘‘ We do not wish in hiring 
or discharging help to discriminate against any person on account of 
his belonging or not belonging to a labor organization, and we demand 
that no discrimination shall be be made against any of our number. * * 
The only real difficulty is in a claim that the officers of labor organiza- 
tions have the right to judge or investigate whether any employer may 
discharge a person whom he no longer wishes in his service. * * This 
is as unjust as to claim that any one hired by another should be com- 
pelled to work for him until a similar committee should say he might 
quit. This is simply slavery. The manufacturers have no wish to be 
unjust or to trespass on a single right of those whom they employ and 
only ask to be treated in like manner.” 
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share in its risks or losses. More than one case has recently 
occurred in which employers have been driven into bankruptcy 
by the exactions of their workmen, and not a few where they 
have been forced by threats of pecuniary ruin to the humilia- 
tion and injustice of discharging faithful employees for the 
offence of remaining loyal to their interests. As to the out- 
rages habitually inflicted by trades’ union members upon work- 
ingmen who dare to remain outside of their organizations, the 
subject is too unpleasant to dwell upon. Nothing could be 
better adapted to alienate the sympathies and moral support of 
the public from the so-called “cause of labor” than the flagrant 
crimes which are daily perpetrated in its name, with the 
apparent countenance of its leaders and authorized representa- 
tives. 

We gladly turn from these censorious remarks to a brighter 
side of the subject—Among those principles embraced in the 
labor platforms which must command the approval of every 
reasonable mind we take pleasure in referring to one or two. 
It reflects great honor on these organizations that they stand 
on the broad ground of equal rights for all workers without 
distinction of color or sex. The practical slavery which char- 
acterizes certain forms of female labor in the North, and the 
deprivation of their political rights to which the freedmen are 
subjected at the South, are social crimes which justify and de- 
mand the most vigorous appeals to the honor and conscience of 
the nation. Too much praise cannot be awarded to the 
Knights of Labor for the manly way in which they maintained 
their principles on the color question at Richmond, and we 
believe they have shown a similar firmness on all occasions 
with respect to the just wages of women. Even the persistent 
assertion of a truth is a long step toward its ultimate triumph, 
and should the labor organizations hold firmly to the doctrine 
that the degradation of any class of laborers is the common 
cause of all, they may yet acquire a glorious name in American 
history. As another Grand Army of the Republic, they may 
yet achieve the second great victory in the contest of labor 
emancipation. 

The encouragement of codperative methods in industrial 
enterprises is another principle which must enlist our good 
wishes, however doubtful we may be of its general success. 
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Dr. Ely gives this subject full and careful consideration, with 
accounts of various codperative enterprises, and while admitting 
the difficulties which attend it, concludes that “it is well to en- 
courage every attempt of working people and others to codper- 
ate. It is a training, a sowing of seed, and even now under 
favorable circumstances codperation can accomplish much good. 
We must not turn aside from small economies nor must we be so 
ready as heretofore to despise the day of small things. ” 
Whatever may be the outcome of the present phases of the 
labor movement we cannot but agree with Dr. Ely, in his 
estimate of the great educational value of labor organizations, 
especially of those established on a national scale. He truly 
says: “To-day the labor organizations of America are playing a 
role in the history of civilization, the importance of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated, for they are among the foremost of 
our educational agencies, ranking next to our churches and 
public schools. They counteract to a large extent the evil and 
stupefying influences of the division of labor in our modern 
system ; finally they reach and elevate large classes morally 
and spiritually who can be moved in no other manner.” We 
may add that associations extended over a large extent of coun- 
try are less dangerous to social order and public safety than 
smaller ones. Their members feel a larger responsibility,— 
they are affected by a wider variety and a steadier balance 
of interests; secresy and hasty action are less practicable ; and 
their long duration is not to be expected. Their size is an ele- 
ment of weakness. Like great volunteer armies they are 
unwieldy,—difficult to control,—prone to disorganize. Already 
the signs of disruption are manifest in the order of the Knights 
of Labor. Insubordination within and opposition from with- 
out are rapidly wearing it away. New combinations are in 
the field as its rivals, and some other organization or confeder- 
ation will probably soon be its successor. This too will have its 
day and disappear and will be followed by others. But 
through all mutations of form and by all varieties of method 
the iabor movement will go on until the question what social 
classes owe to each other, receives its final solution in the gen- 
eral practice of that simple precept, “whatsoever ye would 


that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
Henry T. BLAKE. 
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Is Theology Scientific ? 


ArticLte IV.—IS THEOLOGY SCIENTIFIC? 


WE may eliminate from our enquiry, for the present at least, 
that department of theology called “Natural.” For critics 
like Matthew Arnold it is only “the poor old dead horses of 
so-called natural theology with their galvanic movements.” 
(God and the Bible.) For scientific opponents of traditional 
religious belief like the author of Supernatural Religion, it is 
a branch of Metaphysics, “the true and noble faith which is 
the child of reason,” not sharing indeed the exactitude and 
precision of the applied sciences, but well worthy the name of 
a “science of principles,” the investigation of that “stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfill the law of their being.” 
For the general public, who do not hold particularly dear the 
arguments from design and intuition or the ontological proof 
of the being of God, it is a matter of comparative indifference 
whether the method thereof be scientific or unscientific. There 
may be therefore difference of opinion as to the value of nat- 
ural theology but its claim to the title of a science, especially 
in view of its close relationship to the admitted science of phil- 
osophy, is not yet a subject of dispute. 

With the second part of theology, called revealed, or doctri- 
nal, or dogmaties, the case is different. It is a matter of fully 
appreciated and vital interest to the religious and general pub- 
lie, whether or no the doctrines of evangelical Christianity as 
now generally understood are scientific. If the ontological argu- 
ment for the being of God is shown to be fallacious they will 
not be greatly distressed, but if the method by which the doc- 
trines of Revelation, Inspiration, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Atonement, ete., were reached and are upheld, is proved “ un- 
scientific,” the ears of all Christendom will tingle. There will 
be great searchings of heart among the theologians, and per- 
haps more or less of triumphant “I told you so” from Pro- 
fessor Clifford on the one flank and Matthew Arnold on the 
other. 

Why should the Christian world be so agitated, do you ask, 
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when Christian dogma is merely shown to be “ unscientific ?” 
Because “unscientific” in such connection is to-day justly 
synonymous with wntrustworthy. The honor and glory of 
modern science is its supreme devotion to truth. It is this 
which makes it imperishable. Take any one of the sciences 
and it will be found steadfastly to refuse to identify itself with 
anything short of the truth on its own particular subject, and 
though it is the commonest popular error in the world to con- 
found the science with some mere stage or attitude in its ad- 
vance toward the absolutely verifiable, every scientist refuses 
to compromise his mistress by allowing her to stand in any 
position but the highest. Thus the science of chemistry a 
century ago was colored and dominated throughout by the 
theory of ph!ogiston, so eminent a discoverer as Priestley, cling- 
ing to it to the last; but even he would undoubtedly have ad- 
mitted that this was only theory, and that so far from constitut- 
ing the science, the accepted conception of that day was only a 
phase in its development. ‘“ How could a mistaken theory 
serve in the development of a science claiming to be the abso- 
lute truth?’ Very easily ; the line which divided the phe- 
nomena, actual facts of real occurrence, from the theory which 
was supposed to exhibit their true significance, was never 
suffered to become faint. The facts were stated as facts, the 
theory as a mode of interpreting them more or less completely 
or perfectly. Eager theories pushed forward by ardent devo- 
tees into a position of authority reserved for demonstrated 
truth were promptly reminded of their true position and sig- 
nificance; for the scientists knew that the good name and 
authority of the science depended on it. Hence even the 
destruction of a very generally accepted theory never com- 
promised the science, it left its facts behind, increased now 
perhaps by the discovery of further ones, the theory itself 
giving way to a new and larger interpretation of them. Still 
more cautious are the true scientists of to-day in respect to 
authoritative declarations. A hypothesis even so well attested as 
the nebular hypothesis is on/y theory. The science refuses to 
give it more than its exact due of authority, viz: the balance 
of evidence in its favor over that against it. Nay, when the 
question of the degree of certainty is raised, scientists are not 
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satisfied with the precision of their statements till they have 
introduced the mathematical law of probabilities, have drawn 
the curve which represents all degrees of certainty between 
what we call absolute mathematical certainty, and absolute im- 
possibility, have located in its own spot each proposition accord- 
ing to its degree of evidence and have told us just how many 
thousand or million chances there are to one of this theory or 
that being true. This latter test is of course inapplicable in 
some of the sciences, but its rigid application in the empirical 
and mathematical is a good example of the spirit of devotion 
to truth which characterizes all; for the precision, accuracy, 
and trustworthiness which in the popular mind are now insep- 
arable from the name science are ideas derived mainly from the 
achievements of these branches. 

This trait constitutes a guarantee of immortality. Astrology 
and alchemy could die because they were inseparable from 
certain theories. Astronomy and chemistry cannot, though 
even the law of gravitation be disproved and the atomic theory 
exploded. It may not be too much to say that this careful dis- 
tinction between the science and its theories, absolute and 
relative truth, was learned in part from the mistakes of theo- 
logical opponents. Another marked and growing characteristic 
of modern science which makes its name august by the exhibi- 
tion of its supreme devotion to truth, is an entire impartiality 
in judgment, a complete subordination of theory to fact. As 
hard a lesson as it is for the individual man to learn to subordi- 
nate his own will to the will of God, so hard was it for scien- 
tists to learn rigidly to exclude the will from the sole province 
of the intellect. Pet theories, the beloved offspring of incom- 
plete knowledge, must be driven out like Ishmael to make way 
for the cliild of the free woman, i. e., the true bearing of the 
facts themselves, the offspring of absolute truth. Paternal 
tenderness is not only misplaced but suicidal. Science must 
act out the justice of Brutus toward its elder sons. One need 
only allude in illustration to Newton who laid aside for years 
the whole vast theory of gravitation as not strictly in accord 
with the facts, because, although its grandeur, beauty, and con- 
sistency could not but appeal to his marvellous instinct for 
scientific truth, an error in the then accepted distance of the 
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moon gave a result slightly, but intractabiy, different from 
that which his hypothesis required. All honor to the father of 
modern science who could resist such a temptation to “recon- 
cile” results in such minute disagreement. The salvation of 
science on this score has been a following of the exhortation 
of St. Paul to the letter, “ Prove all things,” a radical liberal- 
ism, which insists not only on ¢oleration for investigation of 
theories new and old, but a courting and coveting of the oppor- 
tunity of putting all things to the test, each time a new fact 
turns up or a new theory is offered to shed light on former 
beliefs. It is not merely a stalwart faith in accepted theories 
or doctrines that they will be able to stand the test of renewed 
and searching investigation down to bottom facts, not merely 
the confidence of having a good case for his theory that act- 
uates the scientist in coveting an investigation in the light of 
new facts, not merely the sure hope that new discoveries will 
strengthen and confirm his interpretation of the old; he has 
beyond and above all these a deep-seated, supreme Jove of the 
truth which will say to the most cherished and toil-worn of 
his theories, I want none of you unless you be true to the 
facts. Faith, hope, love, are his cardinal virtues, but love is 
the greatest of these. 

Enough has been said of these two interrelated character- 
istics of science to show the reason why “unscientific” in 
modern thought is equivalent to untrustworthy. To show 
Doctrinal Theology thus “ unscientific” would be fatal, for it 
is nothing or far worse than nothing if not a science. To be 
found seriously wanting in the double characteristic of modern 
science above mentioned, would require a revolution of the 
whole system. We should simply be reduced to the primitive 
facts, the verified phenomena of the visible universe, of per- 
sonal consciousness and of testimony past and present. From 
these it would become necessary to reconstruct a new science 
of theology which would perhaps ignore the distinction of 
natural and revealed, calling what is natural revelation, as it 
really is, and what is revealed, natural, which it certainly as 
much deserves to be called as “supernatural.” This however 
must be borne in mind, that though a thousand systems of doc- 
trinal theology should fall, Christianity is unaffected thereby. 
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The Founder of Christianity has made it as necessarily im- 
mortal as true science is, for His system He simply calls Truth. 
“For to this end was I born and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness unto the truth.” All that can 
be said when any system of doctrine goes down before new 
light is what the Calvinistic churches say of reprobate mem- 
bers. They did not fall from grace, they never really be- 
longed in the household. Astronomy will be unaffected as a 
science if the nebular hypothesis goes down, because astron- 
omers are content to identify the science itself with nothing 
short of the truth. Christianity will stand unharmed if every 
doctrine that was ever framed about it is exploded down tothe 
bare verifiable ‘historical facts of what took place in Palestine 
about A. D. 30, and what took place before and after, because 
from the outset Jesus declined to identify it with anything 
short of the truth. Of the bare facts, of the observed and 
verified phenomena in the fields of consciousness, the sensible 
universe, and testimony, past and present,—it being allowed 
for convenience to separate this latter from sense pereeption— 
theology is the rationale. It is impossible as a rational creature 
to accept these facts to any purpose without systemizing them 
in accordance with the categories of reason. As long as man 
is rational, as the theologians say, “in the image of God,” he 
cannot believe that an event took place without a cause, or 
that two contradictory propositions are both true. As Bishop 
Butler says, “ Reason... . is indeed the only faculty we 
have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself.” A science of theology or rationale of religious phe- 
nomena in the fields above specified, is therefore a necessity, 
and, as a matter of fact, exists and includes as one of its depart- 
ments tlie rationale of the phenomena of sacred Scripture. 
Upon this in turn is based the department of doctrinal theol- 
ogy or the science of Christian doctrine. This latter therefore 
is the great object of attack in modern days from some of the 
champions of natural science and from literary critics. This 
rationale of the direct or implied statements of sacred Scrip- 
ture is declared to be not only unscientific but “ pseudo-scien- 
tific,’ which is as much worse as a quack is worse than an 
unskilled attendant. The attack is thus concentrated on the 
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foundation of doctrinal theology, the doctrine of sacred Scrip- 
ture, because this forms the transition between the compara- 
tively undisputed ground of natural theology and the obnox- 
ious doctrinal system. To be scientific, doctrinal theology 
must be able to show that the facts on which it founds its 
reasoning are genuine facts, i. e., it is required to verify its 
data. A certain portion of these are independently verifiable, 
such as the general teaching of the prophets, the ministry and 
death of Christ, the work of Paul, ete., in broad outline. For 
the verification of another and considerable portion of its data, 
especially all matters of detail, doctrinal theology is compelled 
to fall back upon the doctrine of sacred Scripture. This 
serves to reinforce the authority of biblical testimony. It is 
held to bring a great part of it up to the standard of verified 
data. The battle is then plainly to be fought out on this field. 
If the result should be a complete vindication of the present 
and former doctrine of sacred Scripture, the superstructure, 
the system of evangelical doctrinal theology, would gain a 
guarantee title to the main body of its teachings, for their 
deduction from the point where the doctrine of sacred Scrip- 
ture is admitted, is probably logical enough in the main. If 
the result should be on the contrary a destruction of the cur- 
rent doctrine of sacred Scripture, a new statement of the value 
and authority of its testimony would have to be formulated, 
and then according to an already mentioned necessity of the 
human mind the residuum of verifiable facts would be recon- 
structed into a new system. But without anticipating possible 
consequences, it is comparatively easy to give an answer to the 
question with which we set out, if we look simply at the con- 
test as it now stands. Doctrinal theology claims to be scien- 
tific. Science, as defined by Sir Wm. Hamilton, is a comple 
ment of cognitions, having, in point of form, the character of 
logical perfection, and, in point of matter, the character of real 
truth. 

We have seen further that the indispensable characteristic of 
a science is supreme devotion to the truth, manifesting itself 
among other ways in the refusal to overestimate the degree of 
probability in favor of any theory. In other words a system 
of thought may be considered unscientific which presents 
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theories as demonstrated, when only probable, authoritative 
and obligatory, when really dependent upon data not perfectly 
verified. It may be said that doctrines are not theories, but 
theories are taken here to mean the sum total of observed phe- 
nomena bearing on a given subject, arranged according to the 
necessary categories of thought. If doctrines are not theories, 
then doctrinal theology is not a science, because it either does 
not rest upon facts, or else rests upon facts arranged otherwise 
than in logical order. But any doctrinal theology not entirely 
suicidal claims to rest its doctrines upon facts, claims that its 
doctrines are a “complement of cognitions, having in point of 
matter the character of real truth” and interpreted according to 
the necessary laws of reason. That is exactly what theories are 
to all sciences. Bringing in now the necessary characteristic of 
a science, theories vary in authority all the way from what is 
called certainty down to incredibility, and no two stand on pre- 
cisely the same level, but each has precisely the amount of 
authority which the evidence in its favor warrants. If subse- 
quent discovery throws the balance of evidence against it, sci- 
entists recognize that to cling to the theory as against the 
showing of the evidence would be as fatal to the essential parts 
of the science as for the healthy body to retain matter which 
has ceased to be organically connected with it. Then if doe- 
trinal theology is a science the very wide-spread opinion that 
its different theories, dogmas or doctrines are not dependent 
upon the several complements of phenomena of which they 
are the interpretation, but possess an authority in themselves, 
independent of the evidence in their favor, is an entire misap- 
prehension. For my own part the only way in which doc- 
trinal theology én toto and doctrines in particular commend 
themselves to me as scientific is in the fact that I recognize 
them as theories possessing varying degrees of certainty and 
capable of indefinite modification. To live at all in these days 
of discovery, a system of thought must have more or less 
mobility ; it must be inexorable in declining to consider what 
is undemonstrable an essential part of itself. It must be un- 
hesitatingly candid in acknowledging the exact quality of each 
one of its foundation stones (as e. g. the doctrine of sacred 
Scripture) whether demonstrated, unquestioned fact, or more 
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or less doubtful. If there is some difference of opinion with 
regard to the doctrine of sacred Scripture, doctrinal theology 
must recognize its own logical deductions as only probable and 
subject to modification throughout. It must do so not merely 
in candor but in self-defense. Christian faith—my Christian 
faith, is based on the belief that they are sufficiently accurate 
and sufficiently probable for an act of trust—not in them 
but in the person whose teaching they endeavor to present and 
interpret. There must be few who do not recognize that the 
degree of authority assigned even to the doctrinal teaching of 
the Scriptures that lies at the basis of doctrinal theology is a 
matter of probability rather than certainty. But how few 
recognize the necessary corollary! There is, to say the least, 
a very wide-spread opinion that doctrinal theology declines to 
admit the theoretic and probable character of its deductions 
and is the reverse of mobile. In fact dogmaties are consid- 
ered to be dogmatic. They are supposed to attribute to theory 
the authority of fact, and so far from strictly refusing to place 
doctrines for which there is comparatively meagre evidence on 
a level with such as cannot be denied, that the theologians do 
actually refuse to recognize this scientific gradation in proba- 
bility to any reasonable extent. The common opinion is a mis- 
taken one, but as long as theologians entirely fail to oppose it, 
ean critics be blamed for assuming that this is the general 
standpoint of theology? What is thought of the minister who 
ventures to discriminate between the second epistle of Peter 
and the first, or who goes so far as to admit that there is a cer- 
tain amount of evidence against the miraculous conception as 
well as a certain amount in its favor. And yet even in so un- 
scientific an age as that of Jerome it was freely admitted by 
the most orthodox that the second epistle of Peter was quite as 
likely to be spurious as genuine, and no scholar of to-day 
would quote it as of equal authority with the Gospel of Mark. 

If doctrinal theology is not pseudo-scientific, it is bound to 
stand where the other sciences do in this matter of undemon- 
strated theories, and to admit that no two doctrines in all the 
system stands on precisely the same grounds. This the real 
theology does, and frankly admits that the degree of certainty 
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with which each doctrine is proclaimed should be precisely 
equal to, and no greater than, the amount of evidence in its 
favor from verified facts. It has been already stated that a 
certain proportion of the facts on which doctrines are based 
are verifiable on historical grounds, but certainly there is also 
a proportion that rely for verification on the superior authority 
of canonical writings. 

Now whatever may finally be the outcome of the controversy 
to-day raging over the meaning of revelation and inspiration, so 
much as this may be certainly affirmed, that the extent and 
degree of superiority thereby assigned to their authority is most 
indeterminate, so that even when the field is won and revelation 
and inspiration acknowledged in some form, as sooner or later 
I believe they will be, and even if we suppose the logical deduc- 
tions of doctrinal theology to be fautless and absolutely dem- 
onstrative, there must still be a wide margin of greater or less 
probability for doctrines, in that the amount of authority in 
their proof texts will be, not absolute—probably not equal in 
all cases—but in no case more than a high order of testimony. 

With this understanding of theology as the logical interpre- 
tation of facts and testimony in the field of nature and the 
human consciousness, its many theoretical propositions sup- 
ported by degrees of evidence widely differing in amount and 
certainty, we need have no fear to place it on a level with 
astronomy itself, in regard to its scientific character. Only let 
it be clearly understood that it seeks the truth above the dearest 
of its doctrines and desires to “ prove all things ”—not all other 
things by itself, but put all things, itself included, to the test 
of absolute truth, in the judgment of the reason; only let it 
insist that the line between fact and theory be kept rigid and 
unmistakably distinct, and there will be little excuse for those 
who call it unscientific. Some sciences from their very nature 
have but a meagre field of fact and phenomenon to go upon, 
their structure is necessarily largely theoretic. Theology is one 
of these, but this need not militate against their accuracy, if 
only the law of probability is strictly enforced ; it does not 
militate against their usefulness, as a comparison of ethics, met- 
aphysics, and philosophy with the natural sciences will show. 
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If there is such a thing as nobility or rank among the sciences, 
the daughters and kindred servants of the truth, then the nobler 
ones are these, whose field of fact is narrow, but whose propo- 
sitions and problems are infinite. But eldest and noblest of 
all daughters of the truth is a scientific theology, whose object 
is no other than Him who is the Truth, whose base, like 
Jacob’s ladder, rests on earth, but its top is at the very throne 


of God. 


BENJAMIN W. Bacon, 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


Article L—ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN GERMANY. 


In his address at the Harvard celebration last November, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell said: “ It is at least curious that, while the 
more advanced teaching has a strong drift in the voluntary direc- 
tion, the compulsory system, as respects primary studies, is gain- 
ing ground.” He might have gone much further and said that 
the compulsory system was gaining ground even as regards the 
advanced studies. 

The home of academic freedom has always been Germany. It 
is there that the student has the greatest choice in the selection of 
his studies and the greatest latitude in attendance on lectures, 
The so-called Akademische Fretheit is regarded by a great many 
men in Germany as a kind of a fetish—as the very axiom of uni- 
versity instruction, as far removed above the arena of controversy 
as in our country are freedom of speech and popular government. 
Yet even in Germany some of the bolder minds have recently 
begun to criticise this system. Some have not hesitated to talk 
right out in school and say bluntly what its effects have been. 
Professor Schmoller, of Berlin, who is known as one of the most 
eminent leaders of the Kathedersocialisten school of economists, 
and who has had abundant experience with German university life 
as a professor in Halle, Strassburg, and Berlin, and as the rector 
of Strasburg University, published not long ago a letter, in which 
he states without circumlocution or palliation the effect of unlimited 
freedom upon the students. He says: “I don’t want to force any- 
body to hear tedious lectures. I have cut many a.lecture myself, 
and know well enough that hard reading and industry in his own 
room are in the end more important, perhaps, to a student than 
hearing the university courses. But I cannot persuade myself 
that this industry is to be found in the case of those who attend 
no lectures the first two or four semesters and calculate from the 
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very beginning on the ability of a paid ‘coach’ to cram them up 
for the examination. The number of these men, however, is very 
large—among the law students certainly from one-fourth to one- 
third.” 

A German newspaper, the “ Reichsbote,” commenting upon 
this letter of Schmoller’s, says: “ It is only a consequence of the 
want of earnestness with which, owing to all sorts of sentimental 
reminiscences, this subject is usually dealt with, that in no walk 
of life does an equal number of persons morally and physically go 
to ruin as in the student world, before they have done anything 
for the good of the community.”* 

The evils of academic freedom have also been commented upon 
by a French author, George Blondel, in an essay published last 
year and entitled “ De Penseignement de droit dans les univer. 
sités allemandes.” Schmoller, in a review of this book, says: 
“ Blondel emphasizes justly that it” (academic freedom) “ by the 
side of its great advantages shows great disadvantages, particu- 
larly in the case of law students. This freedom creates the 
greatest industry and the most individual culture in the case of a 
small élite, but, on the other hand, an attendance at lectures which 
does not average higher than one-half of the subscribers.” And 
he characterizes academic freedom as “a species of medieval bru- 
tality and barbarism, which has been preserved here in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the highest culture and the greatest moral 
efforts.”’+ 

The justice of these criticisms is recognized by a very conserva- 
tive author, Dr. Dernburg, who is a professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a member of the Upper House of the Prus- 
sian Diet. He has published a small book on the Reform of the 
Law Courses in German Universities, and he thoroughly endorses 
the quotation just made from Schmoller, who, he says, “ seems to 
have struck at the root of the matter.” Another careful author, 
Dr. Riimelin, a professor of law in Freiburg, endorses Schmoller’s 
statements. He says: “There is a general unanimity in the belief 
that the study of law is not what it should be; that, in the three 
or four years which the student spends in the university, no result 
is reached which corresponds to the pains spent by the teachers 
and to the length of time given to study. It is also beyond doubt 

* Quoted from a Berlin letter in the ‘‘ Evening Post” of September 22, 1886. 
+ Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft, 1886, No. 2, 
p. 287. 
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that the student of law is the least industrious, and it is also unde- 
niable that a student who has done nothing for the first two 
years can with the aid of coaching, even without especial talent 
or extraordinary exertions, gain in one year enough knowledge to 
count upon passing with tolerable certainty the Prussian state 
examination.” (Article in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1886, No. 4, 
page 73.) 

These strictures are aimed in the main at the law students, but 
they will apply in but a slightly less degree to all students. The 
reason that is given for the relatively great indolence of law stu- 
dents in Germany is the fact that they are commonly drawn from 
the more opulent classes. In other words, the law students in 
Germany represent more closely than those of any other faculty 
the class from which the mass of our academic students in the 
United States are drawn. Now if German students, who have 
been through a very strict curriculum of nine years in the gym- 
nasium, who have therefore learned thoroughly well how to study, 
who are as a rule not especially rich, and who are studying for a 
career from which they are to earn their living, are liable to waste 
from one to two years of their academic life, what would be the 
result of unlimited academic freedom in the case of students in 
the American universities, who are, as a rule, much wealthier 
than the German students, who have generally not had anything 
like the previous drill, who in many cases have gone to college 
merely because their parents sent them, and who often are quite 
undecided as to their career at the end of their college course ? 

There is a great variety in the remedies that are suggested by 
these critics of the German system. Schmoller proposes to keep 
a record of the attendance of the students at the lectures, not as 
a means of forcing attendance but as a means of letting the 
parents and friends of the student know how great his regularity 
has been, Dernburg rejects this plan as being unpractical, giving 
rise to much bother in the lecture room, and putting the students 
too much in the position of schoolboys. He proposes that the 
period of study in law shall be broken in two, so that, after a 
period of two years or two years and a half in the university, the 
student shall spend two years in the practice of law in the service 
of the government, again a year and a half in the university, 
and finally a year and a half in practice, before passing the exam- 
ination for assessor. Riimelin advances still a different plan. He 
thinks that there ought to be more practical exercises, i. ¢., exer- 
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cises in which the work is not all one-sided, but in which the stu- 
dents as well as the professors take part. These exercises he 
would have partly oral and partly written, and he proposes to 
keep the written work which the student does and have it handed 
in to the examiners who conduct the state examination. (Page 
75.) 

It is interesting to notice that, although the means proposed by 
these German professors as a remedy for the extravagancies of 
academic freedom differ, they all aim at essentially the same 
thing. They all try to secure a better attendance at the exer- 
cises. The plans of Rimelin and Schmoller come very near to 
the system of recitations and marks which has been so long prev- 
alent in our universities. Riimelin actually proposes that the 
professors who examine the written work of the students shall 
write their verdict upon the margin, so that, when the student is 
examined for the service of the state, the examiners have a record 
of his university work not unlike that which our examiners have 
in the averages based upon daily recitations. 

This agitation in Germany is interesting and profitable in view 
of certain movements that have recently taken place in American 
universities. ~ There is, no doubt, much to complain of in the old- 
fashioned system of daily examinations, in which the students are 
interrogated like witnesses, their answers gauged on a scale of 
four and averaged with mechanical accuracy down to two deci- 
mals. This system is calculated to deaden the interest of the stu- 
dent, no less than to kill originality and suggestiveness on the 
part of the teacher. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the remedy for these ills lies in letting the student choose what 
courses he will attend and how many of the exercises he will take 
part in. This has, we believe, been practically the outcome of 
the Harvard system, and the fact that that university has receded 
from this position during the present year and again requires 
attendance at exercises, shows how well it has worked. To sup- 
pose, as has been asserted by some, that students should not be 
forced to study what they do not want to, is hardly less absurd 
than would be the claim that the clerks in a bank or counting 
house will do the most efficient work, if they are not required to 
come to the office, excepting when they feel like it. To give stu- 
dents a liberty and a freedom from regponsibility which they will 
never again enjoy in any position in which they will have any 
work to do, is not to give them the best preparation for the work 
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of life. They certainly should not be made to do things, because 
they are disagreeable ; but, on the other hand, they should not 
be allowed to shirk them for that reason. One of the most useful 
accomplishments that a student or any young man can carry with 
him into his career is the power of concentrating his mind upon 
something which is not in itself especially attractive, but which 
is necessary as a means to an end; and to allow students to prac- 
tically consult their own whims and prejudices in the matter of 
study and attendance is to greatly weaken the power of self-con- 
trol and the command of one’s own faculties, which are so indis- 
pensable to success in any serious occupation. 

The great aim of German university teachers now seems to be 
to restrict, not to extend, the student’s freedom, and to require, 
as Riimelin says, that henceforth the lazy student “should be 
able to drink his beer only in the sweat of his brow” (page 78). 

Whatever can be said of our universities, such a condemnation 
of university life as has been quoted from these German authors 
would certainly be inapplicable to them. There are, I believe, 
few students who are not materially benefited, both morally and 
intellectually, by their life in the university, and those who do 
become dissipated would probably have become much more dissi- 
pated and have sunk into lower forms of dissipation, if they had 
not come to college. While endeavoring to improve the quality 
of the instruction, therefore, and to provide a greater variety of 
intellectual food for our students, we should not copy one of the 
worst features of the German system and allow our students an 
excess of liberty, which is regarded by some of those who are 


best acquainted with it as a relic of barbarism. 
Henry W. FARNAM. 





Articte I1.—THE CATALOGUE OF YALE UNIVER- 
SITY. 


For the first time, the manual published annually by the Pres- 
ident and Fellows of Yale College, this year bears the name of 
Yale University. The significance of the change in the title is 
emphasized by the character of the publication itself. Within 
the memory of man, there has been no substantial change in the 
annual catalogue of the institution. It has been slightly enlarged 
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from year to year, as the growth in numbers and in courses of 
study has compelled, but the old form has been substantially re- 
tained, and for a long time past, many of the friends and gradu- 
ates of the college have felt that the publication has been quite 
inadequate to exhibit the status of the institution, and to give 
proper information about the opportunities which are offered 
for education, and about the work which is actually being done 
in the university. With the assumption of the new name, there 
has very properly been a radical change in the method of describ- 
ing the courses of instruction which are open to students, and the 
educational facilities which are offered to them. The old cata- 
logue, whose main purpose was apparently to give a convenient 
directory of the faculty and students, has given place to a much 
larger book, in which the directory is only an incidental feature, 

We find in this book that the name, “ Yale University,” is used 
to designate the whole collection of schools, which have grown 
up around the’original Yale College, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of whose faculties, degrees are conferred by the corporation 
of Yale College. The use of the term Yale College is confined to 
the Academical Department of the Department of Philosophy 
and the Arts, the school to which it originally belonged. That 
the change in the name of the whole institution is amply justified 
is fully shown by this publication. Even very recent graduates 
must be surprised and gratified by the information which is fur- 
nished in these pages, which shows that the old Yale College has 
become indeed a very thoroughly equipped university. And this 
ample display of what is actually being done in the way of in- 
struction in all branches cannot fail to attract many students, who 
would have looked in vain for any such exhibition of educational 
advantages in the catalogue of last year. What was there only 
indicated in outline, is here described, with careful, but in no case 
with unnecessary detail. It has evidently been the aim of the 
compilers of the book to show, with all adequate fullness, exactly 
what is taught in the institution, and how much time may be 
given to each study. 

The great body of the graduates, those who have received the 
degree of B.A., will turn with their first interest to the statement 
concerning the Academical Department, as that with which they 
are most familiar, and also that about which there has been the 
most discussion in recent years. The introduction of the optional 
system has been indicated in the two preceding catalogues, bnt 
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the system is constantly developing, and has not hitherto been 
described with anything like the same fullness as in these pages. 
During Junior and Senior years, the undergraduates of this De- 
partment have offered to them no less than ninety-two distinct 
courses of study, from which they may select a sufficient number 
to occupy such part of their time as is not occupied with the re- 
quired studies of Physics, Astronomy, Logic, Geology, and Psy- 
chology, in Junior year, and Psychology and Ethics, in Senior 
year. The wealth of opportunity afforded by these optional 
courses is calculated to make even graduates of recent standing 
regret that they were born so early. Ample notes, appended to 
the scheme of studies, set forth the system which underlies each 
principal division of studies, and show to the reader that there 
is a consistent and intelligent method in the arrangement of these 
courses, which at first glance seem to the amateur to have been 
laid out in rather a hap-hazard way. A careful reading of these 
notes must show even to the conservative minds which are most 
skeptical concerning optional studies in an undergraduate curricu- 
lum, that the danger of desultoriness has been effectually avoided 
by careful, thoughtful, and painstaking educators, who thor- 
oughly understand their business. We believe that this state- 
ment will go a great way toward reconciling such minds to the 
changes in the curriculum which have been made necessary by 
the exigencies of the time. 

The statement of the Sheffield Scientific School has been ex- 
panded in like manner, but not altogether for the same reason. 
There has recently been no very extensive change in the curricu- 
lum of this Department. But the old catalogue could not give 
room for a full description of the many courses of instruction 
which have been in operation. The optional system, in that modi- 
fied form which gives a choice between different courses rather 
than between different individual studies, has been a part of the 
policy of the school from the beginning, but never before has 
there been room in the annual publication of the corporation fora 
proper exhibition of the work of the school. The various courses 
have been outlined in previous catalogues, substantially as they 
are outlined here, but in this case, as in that of the Academical 
Department, the additional matter is mainly found in the form 
of notes, which explain the character and aim of the various 
studies, and which, taken together, go to explain the rationale of 
the whole system. Thus there is presented a very complete state- 
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ment of what the school is doing, and students and parents who 
are looking toward this kind of education can easily judge how 
well qualified this institution is to give it. 

The statements of the professional schools are similarly full 
and satisfactory, but the special attention of those who are con- 
cerned with the problem of university education in America will 
be given to the statement of the graduate courses in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and the Arts. It is the design of these non- 
professional courses to carry on the work of the undergraduate 
Departments for the benefit of those who wish to receive a higher 
culture than is afforded by the ordinary academical course. The 
university idea, as it has been understood at Yale, is not to de- 
moralize the undergraduate courses, by trying to make them 
into something for which they were not intended, but to add to 
them courses which shall be open to those who have already ob- 
tained a first degree. The undergraduate courses in our colleges 
and universities are obliged to do a great part of the work which 
is done in Germany by the gymnasia, and they must continue to 
do that work, for the conditions are such that they cannot escape 
it. Greater freedom in the choice of studies can be allowed in the 
later years of these courses, but this freedom cannot be extended 
indefinitely downward, without throwing over all the hitherto ac- 
cepted canons of education. The theory upon which the Yale 
faculties have proceeded has resulted in the establishment of these 
graduate courses, in which the ablest instructors of all Depart- 
ments are found at work, and which offer opportunities for the 
pursuit of advanced studies in every field of knowledge. The full 
statement which is given of the courses provided cannot fail to 
prove attractive to undergraduate students, who are intending to 
pursue their studies further than is possible in the undergraduate 
departments of any college. The statement of the courses of study 
is given with commendable fullness and clearness. Here, as be- 
fore, the superiority of the new catalogue appears. The state 
ment is more ample, because it is given with more detail, and also 
because these courses have been greatly enlarged and improved. 
The most noticeable feature in this part of the work is the account 
of the re-organized courses in political and social science. Cer- 
tainly no institution in the country can offer more remarkable ad- 
vantages for the thorough study of a class of subjects which is 
becoming daily of more importance and interest. The number 
and names of the instructors makes it certain that the student 
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will get a breadth and variety of view upon the social, economic, 
and political questions of the day, which cannot fail to stimulate 
careful independent thinking. The other courses show a similar 
richness of opportunity, and cover a wide realm. The lines of 
study in philosophy, philology, mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, geology and natural history, and in applied science, are very 
clearly indicated, and the statements concerning them are full of 
interesting suggestion. 

Now that the catalogue has been taken out of its old ruts, it 
has become a publication of the highest educational interest, and 
any one who is concerned with educational matters, must regard 
it as very valuable. 

Other important additions which may be noticed are the brief 
account of the “‘ Government of the University,” which gives the 
charter of the college with its various amendments and revisions, 
the list of degrees given at the last Commencement, and an ex- 
haustive index, which is a great convenience in the use of the 
book. The two maps which are inserted show the various build- 
ings of the university, and the city of New Haven within a mile 
and a half of the college grounds. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL. 

Tse Frencu Revoiution.*—Mr. Stephens finds his justifica- 
tion for writing a new history of the French revolution in the 
great mass of material which the last few years have brought to 
light, and which has never been presented to English readers in 
any form, and which has been presented to French readers only 
by French historians, who are invariably biased by party spirit 
in dealing with revolutionary matters. The public will find his 
justification in the book itself, which is one of uncommon value. 
The first of its three volumes contains 533 pages, and brings the 
history down to the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. The 
new material of which he has made use is found in various mono- 
graphs, in local histories, in biographies of prominent men of the 
revolution, in pamphlets hitherto unused, and in magazine articles, 
including of course the work of Za Révolution Francaise and La 
Revue de la Révolution. The result certainly is highly satisfac- 
tory, and adds another to the list of thoroughly good popular 
histories. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that most English readers have re- 
ceived such knowledge as they have of the French revolution 
mainly from the work of Carlyle. And his work has merits of a 
remarkable kind, and cannot fail to inspire interest in this extra- 
ordinary period. But these merits are not so much historical as 
graphic, and the impression which the book makes is a distorted 
one which needs to be corrected by a calmer and more judicial 
view of events. For such purposes of correction, we know of no 
book that can compare in value with the one before us. It is 
written with great clearness, and the most complicated transac- 
tions, such as the elections to the States-General, which are de- 
scribed in the first chapter, are made intelligible to the reader. 
Moreover, although the narrative power of the author sometimes 
fails, as is perhaps inevitable in the confusion of the subject, the 
interest is well sustained, and no one who begins the volume is 
likely to leave it unfinished. The supreme test of Mr. Stephens’ 
narrative skill will of course be found in another volume, when he 
comes to deal with “ the Terror.” 


* A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stepuens, Balliol College, 
Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The great merit of this history is in its breadth of view. Most 
authors who have undertaken to write the history of the revolu- 
tion have been so absorbed in the events which took place in 
Paris as to neglect the rest of the country, and no true picture of 
the revolution can be drawn, without a careful study of pro- 
vincial history. Of this Mr. Stephens is thoroughly aware, and 
he has had the aid of many works, which earlier historians had to 
do without, and which deal especially with the revolution in pro- 
vincial France. In treating the important subject of the indus- 
trial and economic condition of France, the writer shows a very 
clear-headed comprehension of his subject, and the book will prove 
valuable reading to such of our amiable financial theorists as are 
not entirely deaf to the teaching of history. 

Like all except French historians, Mr. Stephens finds the one 
statesman of the first period of the revolution in Mirabeau. He 
certainly dominates the first two years of this period as no other 
man does, and he seems to have been the only person who had 
any sane and practicable plan for doing anything, and, had the 
court been willing to trust him, the monarchy might perhaps have 
survived, and the anarchy have been averted, although Mr. 
Stephens shows pretty conclusively that his great scheme of hav- 
ing the king leave Paris and appeal to the provinces could hardly 
have succeeded. But certainly Mirabeau was right in thinking 
that only a civil war could possibly save anything out of the 
wreck of the old regime, and in his amiable and obstinate insis- 
tance that there should be no civil war, the king threw away his 
only chance of safety. Particularly interesting is the portrait of 
Marie Antoinette which we gain from this book. The heroic 
qualities which she showed in her last days, her tragic end, and 
one immortal sentence of Burke’s, have probably fixed her place 
in the popular imagination so firmly that it can never be changed 
by any presentation of facts. And yet no one who has a regard 
for facts can doubt that she was a narrow-minded and flippant 
woman, of impure manners and equivocal morals, whose ignorance 
and blind selfishness contributed more than any other single cause 
to the annihilation of the French monarchy. It is probable that 
the destruction of the monarchy would have come in any event, 
but the conduct of the queen made it inevitable. 

While Mr. Stephens has mastered his subject thoroughly, he 
has made a few curious mistakes, which we think may have 
arisen from a too exclusive devotion to the matter in hand. 
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An example of what we mean may be found on page 
283. In speaking of the “mania for elections” which pos- 
sessed the Constituent Assembly and the French people, he 
says that it would probably have resulted, “as it has done in 
America, in the abstinence of all respectable people from public 
affairs, and the promotion of political intriguers.” While it is a 
lamentable fact that many good citizens do not take an active 
part in politics, and a good many political intriguers do get pro- 
motion of some sort, no one who was not woefully ignorant of 
America would think of saying that all respectable people ab- 
stained from public affairs. Indeed there is probably no other 
country in the world where so large a portion of the respectable 
people take so strong and intelligent an interest in politics as in 
the United States. Another rather extraordinary slip of the writer 
is found on page 418, where he refers to Leopold II. as “ Emperor 
of Germany.” While there were certainly a number of Holy 
Roman Emperors, who might be described in a rough popular 
way as “ Emperors of Germany,” Leopold of Austria was certainly 
not one of them, and none of them should be so called by a writer 
who undertakes to be an exact historian, These, however, are 
small faults, and hardly worth mentioning beside the remarkable 
merits of the book, which cannot be insisted upon too strongly. 


Tue Repusiic or New Haven.*—The leading features of this 
book are its account of the origin and early history of town 
government in New Haven, and its description and criticism of 
the governments of the town, city, and school district as they are 
to-day. The author has examined a great many records and 
books, and gives a full and clear account of the political, religious, 


* and business life of the settlers and their immediate successors, 


He finds the beginnings of the colony in England and points out 
the forces which gave it the peculiar character which in some 
measure it still retains. 

The description of the present governments is a very good one, 
and is illustrated by tables which show at a glance the names of 
the different officers and the sources of their authority. The last 
chapter contains a criticism of the present city charter, which is 
contrasted, very much to its own disadvantage, with the charters 
of those places which have made the greatest progress in munici- 

* The Republic of New Haven, a History of Municipal Evolution; by Cuar.es H. 
LEVERMORE, Ph.D. N. Murray, Baltimore, 1886. 
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pal reform. Nearly all of the current theories of city government 
are stated so that New Haven’s institutions may be compared 
with them and shown to be out of harmony with advanced 
thought upon the subject. This chapter and the one which 
precedes it have the greatest practical value, for they contain 
suggestions which must sooner or later be heeded if local govern- 
ment in New Haven is to improve, or even if it is to escape 
becoming much worse than it ever has been. 

The real object of the book is to trace the development of 
municipal institutions in one community from their origin to the 
present time—a work of considerable interest and importance, but 
attended with much difficulty. We have plenty of essays from 
reformers who have derived their ideas of government from what 
other men have written, and there is no lack of theories for such 
cities as can afford to try them. There is, however, great need 
of careful investigation and summing up of the results of 
our past experience in municipal government. We wish to 
know what local institutions have been proved by actual 
trial to be good. And as for the experiments which have 
not succeeded, we ought to know why they failed and how 
they failed. If the institutions were defective or impracticable in 
themselves, this should be understood. If, on the other hand, 
the difficulty may be traced to adverse circumstances which may 
be peculiar to a particular community, this should be pointed out. 
It is from work of this kind that progress toward the solution of 
our problem of city government is to be hoped for, and Mr, 
Levermore has contributed a book of substantial value in further- 
ance of this object. The last half century, during which New 
Haven changed from an old fashioned village into a thriving 
manufacturing city, is the period from which the greatest lessons 
are to be learned. And it is here that the book is least satisfac- 
tory. ‘he gradual encroachment of the city upon the authority 
of the town, the alterations in the city charter with their causes 
and consequences, are matters which are too lightly passed over. 
The first half of the book gives us facts behind which we may 
look where the author fails to bring out their full meaning, but in 
this later and in many respects more important period, many of 
the facts are wanting. 

The defects in the style of this book and the tendency of parts 
of it to deal with the surface of things, make it easy te criticise 
and may lead one to overlook its substantial merits. It is the 
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most important contribution to the history and discussion of the 
municipal institutions of New Haven which has thus far appeared, 


RELIGIOUS. 

Briees’ Messtanic Proruecy,*—There are two ways in which 
Messianic Prophecy may be studied. We may look through the 
Old Testament for passages which suggest the life and work of 
Christ, or we may inquire into the origin and development of 
Messianic conceptions in Old Testament times, and learn their 
actual character. The latter is the method of history, and it is 
this that Dr. Briggs has chosen. The nature and extent of the 
realization of these conceptions in Christ does not belong to this 
inquiry, but it is to be treated in a second volume on the Mes- 
sianic idea in the New Testament. A third, will discuss the 
Messianic idea in the history of doctrine. ‘i..c sim of the present 
volume is, then, simply to trace the Messianic idea i: its develop- 
ment in the Old Testament Scriptures. The plan of the book 
embraces a preliminary discussion of prophecy ; a detailed exam- 
ination of all the Messianic passages in their historic order; and 
a final summary of the ideal thus unfolded. The preliminary 
chapters introduce us to such problems as these: The relation of 
prophecy in Israel to prophecy, real or alleged, among other 
peoples; the relation of natural to supernatural elements in 
Hebrew prophecy; the relation of the immediate, or historic to 
the remote, or ideal signification of prophecy. On each of these 
questions Dr. Briggs has avoided an extreme position, and his 
remarks upon them are thoughtful, and contain helpful sugges- 
tions. But one feels here a lack of firm and thorough treatment. 
The discussion of these fundamental matters is made up of state- 
ments on this side and on that, which stand over against each 
other, both unverified and unreconciled. We read for example 
that the opinion “that Hebrew prophecy is all true, and that the 
prophecy of all other religions is spurious and false,” is anti- 
quated. Yet Hebrew prophecy has distinguishing features. “ An 
extraordinary divine influence which is called supernatural to dis- 
tinguish it from the ordinary influences of the divine providence 
which are called natural” is here at work. “ Without denying 
to other religions an occasional divine influence in their prophecy, 
* Messianic Prophecy: The Prediction of the Fulfillment of Redemption through the 
Messiah. A critical study of the Messianic passages of the Old Testament in the 
order of their development. By CuarLes Augustus Briae@s, D.D., Professor in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886. 
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.. + we claim that these extraordinary divine influences give 
Hebrew prophecy its characteristic features.” Greater elevation, 
and stricter conformity to fact are claimed for it. But the state- 
ments, however true, are wanting in philosophical definiteness, in 
proof, and in adjustment one to another. This is true of the 
treatment of the second subject mentioned. The Montanistic 
theory is rejected. The great mass of Hebrew prophecy “is not 
external, mechanical, or magical, but internal, spiritual and intel- 
ligent.” The Naturalistic theory is also simply denied. “ We 
claim that Hebrew prophecy can not be explained in this way.” 
In regard to the third problem the author does indeed assert that 
“there is no double sense in Hebrew prophecy.” But he con- 
stantly distinguishes between what a prophecy explicitly contains 
and what it implicitly involves, between the historic background 
which must never be wanting, and the ideal which the prophet 
outlines upon it. And so this matter also is left in a certain 
obscurity. These chapters are interesting as giving Dr. Briggs’ 
own standpoint, rather than valuable from a scientific point of 
view. His positions we believe to be mainly sound. Many of his 
remarks, especially those upon the use of types and symbols in 
prediction, are extremely suggestive. But we are disappointed 
to find rhetorical generalization just where we ought to expect an 
adequate establishment of the positions of a generous and yet 
evangelical faith. 

The philosophical discussion certainly cannot be considered so 
satisfactory as the critical work which follows, and of which the 
book is chiefly made up. This consists of translations of the 
Messianic passages in their order, with critical notes upon them, 
and a detailed discussion of their contents. Of the great value of 
this work Dr. Briggs’ careful scholarship is a sufficient guarantee. 
In regard to the translations we notice particularly the frequent 
deviations from the Massoretic text which they exhibit, and the 
poetical form in which they are generally cast. Changes in the 
text are made mainly by the use of the ancient versions, but also 
by critical conjecture, based on the demands of sense or rhythm, 
and are always justified in notes which deserve the student’s care- 
ful consideration. The principles of Hebrew poetry which Dr. 
Briggs is confident that he has discovered, are not explained in 
detail. Both the text and its interpretation are not infrequently 
determined by their requirements. The translation differs con- 
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siderably from the Revised Version. This is especially noticeable 
in the rendering of the tense. 

The arrangement of the passages in the order of their origin, 
which is a distinctive feature of the book, involves a judgment on 
the many questions of Old Testament criticism. The conclusions 
reached will be examined with great interest. In regard to the 
Pentateuch, it is well known that Dr. Briggs holds an inter- 
mediate and somewhat anomalous position, acknowledging the 
main facts, and rejecting the main conclusions of the school of 
Wellhausen. The four-fold authorship of the Pentateuch is 
regarded as established beyond question. The four narratives 
exhibit thorough-going differences, theological and institutional, 
and “it is simply impossible that they should have come from the 
same orignal author.” They followed one another in progressive 
development, but in close sequence. For, aside from unimportant 
later revisions, “they give us essentially the divine instruction 
through the mediator Moses, in varied modes of representation 
and forms of codification.” They appear, however, at the outset, 
only as a prophetic ideal, and do not at once go into effect. For 
while the development of the documents was rapid, the corres- 
ponding development of the history was slow. Not until the 
time of Josiah was the Deuteronomic code brought to light and 
made the basis of reform. Jeremiah makes no mention of the 
priest’s code. ‘This seems to imply that he knew it not, whether 
it was in existence or not.” After the exile, the priest’s code 
became the law of the land, after having, as Dr. Briggs bas else- 
where said, for centuries “formed no part of the historic life and 
experience of the people.” Holding, however, as he still does, to 
its early origin, he necessarily parts with the critics on the essential 
matter of its relation to Ezekiel’s legislation. This was not a 
program, or outline, afterwards elaborated into the Levitical law, 
but an idealization of the ancient, though long neglected code, 
used by the prophet as a vast and intricate symbol of “ the won- 
drous excellence of the holy land of the restoration.” It is not, 
however, the legislative, but the properly prophetic portions of 
the Pentateuch which here come into consideration ; and the im 
portant thing to observe in that, whatever doubt may be sug 
gested as to the date of the different narratives, their histori¢e 
accuracy is taken for granted. They are therefore grouped to 
gether at the beginning, as exhibiting the Messianic idea in its 


primitive forms. The prophecies of Isaiah and Zechariah are 
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critically analyzed. Of the former, chapters xl.—lxvi., together 
with xiii.—xiv. 23, xxiv.—xxvii., and xxxiv.—xxxv. are assigned 
to the exile. Of the latter, chapters ix.—xi. are placed earlier, 
and xii.—xiv. later than the prophet’s own writing. In regard 
to the date of the Psalms, more or less uncertainty is confessed, 
and they are arranged, when other evidence fails, according to 
their doctrinal standpoint. 

These are the critical aspects of the historical arrangement 
of the prophecy which Dr. Briggs undertakes. Its practical 
value can hardly be over-estimated. It exhibits the funda- 
mental conceptions of this favored people in regard to redemp- 
tion and the coming kingdom of God, in forms varying with 
the circumstances of history, but gaining ever-increasing depth 
and richness of meaning. By frequent and striking general- 
izations this development is kept vividly before us, and we 
follow it with growing eagerness and admiration, until we gain 
some sense of what a man of Galilee would mean when he went 
to tell his brother : ‘‘ We have found the Messiah.” We are led 
to see in the life of Christ, not curious correspondences with occa- 
sional passages of Scripture, but the realization of the deepest 
thought of a nation and of the ages. 

The historian, however, must not look forward and create his 
past by inference. He must describe things as they were, not as 
he thinks they should have been. Dr. Briggs has kept this 
historical standard in view, but it may be doubted whether he has 
invariably attained it. Notwithstanding the protest of the 
preface, we find traces of the unhistoric argument that a prophecy 
must be Messianic because its “idea was never realized in the 
history of Israel.” (p. 134.) There are also passages, such as 
Isaiah vii. 13-17, the treatment of which gives the unavoidable 
impression that the New Testament usage has been allowed to 
determine their interpretation. This is apparent in the discus- 
sion of Psalms xxii., xl., Ixx., and Ixxix. “There is,” he 
admits, “a vividness of intense realization of suffering on the part 
of these psalmists [of the exile]. They must have been great 
sufferers themselves.” But their words were Messianic, and there 
is no double sense, so that nothing is left but to explain that 
“the ideal seems to be real, so keenly is it apprehended, and so 
vividly is it described.” These intense psalms are thus deprived 
of their reality, in order, as it would seem, to vindicate what cer- 
tainly needs no such vindication, their use in reference to our 
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Saviour. ‘“ These sufferings transcend those of any historical suf- 
ferer with the single exception of Jesus Christ.” Yet Dr. Briggs 
has put these psalms in the period of the exile precisely in order 
to provide an appropriate occasion for them in history. Never- 
theless, their human elements are thought to need apology. “ The 
Psalmist’s ideal is mingled with the historical reality. He is 
unable to remove his ideal entirely from the connection of sin and 
suffering in actual experience.” So the difficult task is laid upon 
us of conceiving the psalmist in great and seasonable anguish, 
turning to the relief of poetical utterance, exaggerating and at 
the same time overlooking his own sorrow, vividly realizing a 
distant ideal, trying, but not quite able wholly to transcend his 
own experience, and yet producing psalms so human and so pas- 
sionate as these. It is a difficult and a needless task, We can 
not believe that “the sufferings of this psalm [the 22d] are ideal 
sufferings.” We can only wonder at the extremities to which 
unhistoric presuppositions drive the historian. The failure to 
reach clearness in the preliminary discussion of the relation of the 
historic to the ideal in prophecy, gives a special insecurity to the 
treatment of these exilic prophecies of a future restoration. 

Yet the book certainly succeeds for the most part in carrying 
out its high aim. Its distinguishing merit is that it treats a great 
historical theme, which has suffered much from inadequate and 
prejudiced handling, in the spirit and method of history. It will 
be a most helpful guide for those who wish, not to discuss the 
the theory of prophecy, but to study the prophecies themselves, 
and learn at first hand what they are. It makes the Old Testa- 
ment a living book, and prophecy a very dvep and real matter. 
One who follows it thoughtfully through will be ready to confess 
that the author speaks with temperate accuracy when he says: 


“ Messianic Prophecy is the most important of all themes.” 
F. C. PORTER. 


Tae Divine Oriern or Curistianiry.* — Dr. Storrs has in 
many respects special fitness for estimating and discussing the 
historical argument for Christianity, and any work from him upon 
this interesting and fruitful branch of apologetics could not fail to 
be of value. He has been known for many years as a diligent and 


* The Divine Origin of Christianity. Indicated by its Historical Effects. By 
Ric#arp 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Company, 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th street. 
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successful historical student. Some of his historical addresses 
have been masterpieces of their sort. He has gathered abundant 
treasure of historical knowledge. His memory is remarkable for 
its retentiveness. He has the requisite intellectual compass to 
deal easily with large and complicated historical facts. He has 
something of the philosophical insight which enables him to 
apprehend them in their relations, and to interpret their inner 
significance. He shows this especially in his apprehension of the 
social and political influence of Christianity in the world, and if 
he discloses less capacity to deal with its doctrinal aspects, it is 
because they lie outside the range of his historic studies. It is 
evident also that he wishes to succeed in estimating historic facts 
with judicial candor. The work before us justifies all that we 
might anticipate from him. It has been for some time before the 
public, and there is the less need to speak exhaustively of it. In 
a word, it is abundant in its learning, large in its range, elaborate 
in the expansion of its argument and stately in the form of its 
utterance, Not only the ten lectures themselves but the appen- 
dix, which constitutes nearly one-half of the volume and com- 
prises valuable quotations from more than two hundred writers, 
ancient and modern, attest the range of the author’s studies. The 
variety of topics discussed, including the influence of Christianity 
upon our conception of God, of man, of our duty to God in wor- 
ship, of our duty to man in social and political relations, of the 
duties of nations to each other, the influence upon mental culture, 
upon moral culture, and upon the world’s hope of progress, all this 
attests the compass of the work. The historic accomplishments 
of Christianity can never of themselves alone furnish conclusive 
argument as to the validity of its claims. They can show its 
beneficence as a religion, but the demonstration of its beneficence 

is by no means the complete demonstration of the validity of its 
claims. All religions have wrought in many ways beneficiently. 

Notwithstanding the mischiefs they have wrought, they have 
been a great power in the history of the world in keeping some 
form of ideal reality before the souls of men. And if Christianity 

has wrought so much more beneficiently than all other religions, 

that they are not worthy to be compared with it in this respect, 

it only shows that it is incomparably the best of all religions. 

But this is not equivalent to a demonstration of the validity of 

the claims that are put forth on its behalf in the books that con- 
tain the record of it. Many other lines of argument are neces- 
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sary to verify its claims. Some of them are of the most critical 
and technical character. Apologetics has greatly enlarged its 
scope. For the estimating of some of these lines of argument, it 
is abundantly evident that Dr. Storrs has no requisite furnishing, 
and he would be prompt to acknowledge it. 

But the volume before us is to be commended for its studious 
effort to recognize the nature and the limits of its argument, to 
keep well within those limits, to acknowledge the importance of 
other lines of argument, and, notwithstanding the natural tend- 
ency and almost inevitable necessity to over-estimate and over- 
state the argument, to which an apologist with Dr. Storrs’ mental 
and oratorical habits, is subjected, it succeeds in presenting the 
case with large measure of judicial deliberateness. 

Dr. Storrs’ pulpit habits have not been favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of that simplicity and directness, and philosophic accuracy 
and clearness, demanded in the best quality of historic style. It 
is the style of the elaborate and fervid orator and not of the 
calm historic writer. It has the merits and the defects of the 
school of oratory, to which he belongs and of which he is without 
doubt the ablest and most distinguished representative in this 
country. It is always elaborate and sometimes tediously minute 
in rhetorical details, so that the argument suffers from the rhetor- 
ical form in which it appears, seeming to linger about relatively 
insignificant details and to fail in grasping boldly the outline 
thoughts. It is ornate and lacking in the intellectual precision 
and sobriety demanded. It is the victim sometimes of wordiness. 
And yet withal it is the style of a robust and large minded man 
and it often rises to a noble eloquence. 

A full index concludes a book of full contents, and the mechan- 


ical execution is worthy of the whole. 
Lewis O. BRasTow. 


Tue PentatTeucuaL Copgs.*—The title of this book gives the 
limitations of the subject to which the author restricts himself, 
He does not purpose to discuss the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch as a whole, but only of the civil and ceremonial laws con- 
tained in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy. These laws, he firmly maintains, are Mosaic, not in the 


* The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchai Codes, By GrrrHarvus Vos, Fellow 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. With an Introduction by Professor William 
Henry Green. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1886. 12mo., pp. 263. 
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sense that every statute and regulation can be proved to have 
proceeded from the mouth of Moses, but that, as he expresses it, 
the bulk and essence of the Pentateuchal codes, in so far as they 
exhibit the evidences of being one great system of legislation, bear 
the impress of the Mosaic age. The denial of this proposition by 
those who contend that the laws of Moses, as found in the Penta- 
teuch, are only the result of a long course of development, instead 
of being the product of divine revelation at the times, places, and 
circumstances there stated, necessitates a series of particular 
inquiries at the outset, which may be grouped under the general 
head of the essential unity of the Pentateuchal Codes. This 
unity has been denied, on the ground that, as the book of Genesis 
is now generally admitted to have been composed from two or 
more documents, so by carefully examining the use of the words 
Elohim and Jehovah, and other linguistic peculiarities, the legis- 
lation of the middle books of the Pentateuch may be shown to 
have a composite character. In meeting this position the author, 
after a brief history of the various theories on the subject and the 
result to which critics have arrived, and stating some principles 
which pertain to the case, proceeds to a critical examination of 
the Hebrew words and phrases belonging to the Elohistic usus 
loquendi of Genesis which appear in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, and also of other words found in the so-called Jeho- 
vistic part of the Mosaic code, and arrives at the conclusion that 
the linguistic argument is incompetent to prove a diversity of 
authorship in the account of the Mosaic legislation. The objec- 
tions against the unity of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
derived from the alleged incompleteness of the code, the absence 
of systematic arrangement, and alleged contradictory laws are 
next discussed. In Chapter vii. the evolutionary theory, that 
the Pentateuchal Code represents different stages of religious 
development and exhibits a natural growth from the simple to the 
complex, is entered upon. This is the center around which the 
contest rages. Accordingly, in a series of chapters the author 
examines the evidence of alleged development or growth in 
respect to many sanctuaries or only one place of worship, sacri- 
fice, priests, and Levites, priestly revenues, and the feasts, and 
claims that no such development can be shown to exist, but that, 
on the contrary, the unity of the laws in the middie books of the 
Pentateuch must be regarded as established. 

The question still remains whether these laws agree with those 
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in Deuteronomy. This involves a discussion of the authorship 
and date of the book, and a defence of its Mosaic origin, with a reply 
to various objections urged. The whole closes with a sketch of 
the internal evidence of the Mosaic origin of the middle books of 
the Pentateuch and a survey of the testimony of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, the early prophets, and the poetical 
books. 

As an academic thesis this work must be regarded as highly 
creditable to its author, and as likely to be serviceable to those 
who wish to gain some general knowledge of the present state of 
the controversy concerning the Pentateuch. If our younger 
scholars wish, as we trust they may, to contribute to the final 
settlement of the main question between a supernatural origin or 
a natural growth of the religion of Israel, it will be necessary for 
them to aim, each, at the exhaustive examination of some one 
point, in the steady endeavor to reach, on that part of the contro- 
versy at least, a result on which others can safely and confidently 
build. GeorGeE E. Day. 


Tue Hesrew Feasts.*—The eight chapters contained in Pro- 
fessor Green’s work on the Hebrew Feasts were delivered as 
lectures before the students of the Newton Theological Seminary, 
and will everywhere be recognized as a valuable addition to the 
subject of which they treat. The hypotheses especially exam- 
ined are those put forth by the Wellhausen school in defence of 
the position that the three great Jewish festivals, the Passover, 
the Pentecost or Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles, 
were essentially agricultural in their nature and were originally 
borrowed from the Canaanites ; the form in which they now lie 
before us in the Pentateuch is only the result of a slow and grad- 
ual development extending over many centuries, and their histor- 
ical origin as related in the Bible is not the true one. This posi- 
tion Dr. Green has bent his whole strength to overthrow. The 
argument on both sides is one requiring a patient examination of 
particulars, for which often a critical knowledge of Hebrew is 
necessary. The author begins by giving a view of the Well- 
hausen hypothesis in general, viz: that of the three codes or bodies 
of laws, which arose at widely separated periods, the earliest is 
the Book of the Covenant, recorded in Exodus, Ch. 20-24, and 

* The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses concerning 


the Pentateuch. By Wr1tiiAM HENRY GREEN, Professor in Princeton Theologica] 
Seminary. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 12mo., pp. 329. 
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written at some unknown time after the occupation of Palestine 
the next in order, the laws contained in Deuteronomy; and the 
last of all the chapters in Exodus which follow Ch. 24 (except 
three chapters, viz : 32-34), the whole of Leviticus, and a large 
part of Numbers—Ch. 1-10, 15-19, 25-36—which, relating as 
they do to the priests and sacrifices, have been styled the Priests’ 
Code, and are claimed to have come into their present form only 
after the exile in Babylon. This chapter is a model of fairness 
and candor, and presents with clearness the leading questions 
which come into consideration in the wide field of discussion 
opened. 

Coming next to the particular subject to be examined, the 
author gives a brief historical survey of the opinions respecting 
the Hebrew Feasts. This is followed (pp. 83-162) by a long and 
very thorough critical examination of the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of Exodus, which give an account of the institution of 
the Passover, the historical origin of which has been disputed on 
the ground of alleged discrepancies. These are examined one by 
one with scholarly minuteness, and the conclusion reached is that 
the charge is not supported either by the contents or the diction 
and style of these chapters. They form one indivisible narrative 
and give the true history of the way in which the Passover origi- 
nated. 

Upon the historical ground thus defended, the next seventy-four 
pages (pp. 165-239) are devoted to a critical examination of the 
other laws regarding the Passover and in refutation of the claim 
that those laws were made at different periods, which are claimed 
to represent the successive stages of its development until it 
reached its final form. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted (pp. 243-322) to a 
much briefer examination of the Feasts of Weeks and the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and the whole discussion is summed up in the 
final conclusion that the hypothesis of Wellhausen, which finds 
one of its main defences in the alleged gradual growth of the 
Hebrew feasts, has no support from this source. There can be 
but one opinion of the honest and earnest way in which Dr. Green 
has conducted what he rightly calls a tedious discussion. He has 
aimed to shun no difficulty, but to meet it as best he can. And 
those who will take the trouble to go with him step by step and 
examine the passages which he cites in their connection will 
have a deeper sense of the thorough manner in which the discussion 
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is conducted and the eminent judgment and good sense shown in 


the solving of many alleged difficulties. 
GrorGE E. Day. 


THE Stupy OF LITERATURE. 


Hovrs wita German Cuassics.*—The book before us possesses 
a certain unique interest, apart from the value of its contents, in 
the relation of the author to his subject. Dr. Hedge belongs to 
the first generation of German scholars among us. To such 
scholars at the beginning of their career the question was not, 
What is the nature and character of German literature? but 
rather, Has Germany a literature at all? But sixty years have 
wrought marvels since the time of Gethe’s despondent utter- 
ances. Not merely to the patriotic German, recognizing the lit- 
erary efforts which helped lay the foundation for the present 
structure of German unity; to the unsympathetic foreigner as 
well German literature offers a field for his own endeavors, and 
one to which he would gladly turn the attention of others. Its 
confines, too, have been busily enlarged by the hand of science, 
For more than a thousand years we can trace the chain ; its links 
often badly battered and worn, but yet furnishing a most valu- 
able guide in tracing the course of German history. Its 
importance has received but tardy recognition; but German 
unity and national consciousness also are things of recent growth. 

Dr. Hedge’s book, as its title implies and as the author expressly 
states in his short preface, is “far from assuming to be a com- 
plete history of that” (German) “literature.” A mere glance at 
the table of contents will abundantly confirm this statement. 
One hundred and twenty pages—less than a quarter of the 
whole—are devoted to German literature before Klopstock. The 
latest German work, Scherer’s “Geschichte der deutschen Litter- 
atur,” devotes more than half its space to the same period; and 
rightly, if the study of German literature is to throw light on the 
mystery of national character and national development. The 
“Hours with the German Classics” has no such purpose. A 
writer of culture and taste has derived from a foreign literature 
intellectual food and enjoyment ; their sources he has set before 
generations of students; and now at the close of his labors he 
enlarges his auditorium and generously invites the public to4 

* Hours with German Classics. By Frepertc Henry Hepner, former Professor 
of German in Harvard University. pp. 531. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
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share in his pleasure, with many useful hints for their guidance in 
the way of comment, suggestion, and direction. For scientific 
treatment the student must seek elsewhere, for science now 
demands a knowledge of the individual writer’s environment and 
of the influence of foreign literature upon the one in question, 
seeking a nexus of cause and effect even in the most fantastic 
literary productions. 

In his treatment of the earlier language and literature Dr. 
Hedge is far from satisfactory. Only the hand of a master can 
give to the earliest fragments a literary interest, their value is so 
largely philological and historical. But in the middle high Ger- 
man period, Walther von der Vogelweide and the writers of the 
court epics deserve more attention than they receive. No work 
on German literature which finds room for Hans Sachs—save per- 
haps as «néeum—can aftord to neglect songs which may well be 
placed beside the lyrics of Heine and Gethe. 

Another striking instance of a curious lack of proportion may 
be seen in the fact that the same number of pages is devoted to 
Lessing and to E. T. W. Hoffmann. Such a test of numbers is, 
to be sure, uncertain, but a mere external may easily mislead 
the uncritical. As a Rettung of Hoffmann, such as Lessing him- 
self might have attempted, one may allow the disproportion; as 
in any sense a measure of the two men, one must protest. 

Generally the characterization of Lessing seems faulty. No 
justice is done (p. 159) to his “‘ Minna von Barnhelm.” It is the 
oldest German comedy now living, and it yet awaits its equal. 
Nowhere is Lessing’s mastery in dramatic dialogue so clearly 
seen, nowhere can it be so well studied. The “Emilia Galotti” 
is overshadowed by many rivals of a later date, while the 
“Minna” has hardly found one. It is hard, too, to agree when 
Dr. Hedge says (p. 155): “ Lessing has a talent for satire, which 
he seldom indulges, and which, when indulged, is not of the bitter 
but the playful sort.” The * Vademecum fir den Herrn Pastor 
5. G. Lange,” the controversy with Klotz as set forth in the 
“Briefe antiquarischen Inhalts,” furnish speaking proof of the 
contrary. Lessing’s polemics are anything but playful; he gives 
ho quarter, and is content only with demolishing his opponent. 

To Gethe, as is just and reasonable, Dr. Hedge devotes his 
chief attention. But his criticism moves, for the most part, only 
in broad, well-beaten paths ; problems which will arise at the 
very outset of the student’s work are left unsolved, often unsug- 
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gested. Here is one of them. For nearly fifteen years Geethe’s 
literary fame rested chiefly upon his “ Werther;” translation, 
sequel, and parody appeared in almost infinite variety. How are 
we in the nineteenth century, colder-blooded and more practical, 
to explain the enthusiasm which it aroused, the floods of sympa- 
thetic tears which it called forth? Here, as in the study of 
Schiller’s earlier dramas, a knowledge of the Zeitgeist is indispen- 
sable; the “Storm and Stress” period must be recognized and 
understood, however ephemeral the works of its most fiery apos- 
tles. Further, the critical and the popular estimates of ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister” by no means agree; as a recent critic of acknowledged 
ability says, “this novel has been and will be foreign to the 
nation.” Reasons are not far to seek; but though of prime 
importance, this fact is generally ignored by the critics. 

Now that some of Hoffmann’s tales have appeared in the garb 
of an English translation, the general reader may verify for him- 
self the accuracy of Dr. Hedge’s estimate. A comparison with 
Poe, which at once suggests itself, though the points of likeness 
are but superficial, must leave Hoffmann the loser. 

We sympathize heartily with Prof. Hedge in his rejection of 


Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Heine. The title of Liberator of 
Humanity is a grand one; its duties and perils none knew better 
than Goethe, whose most important successor—if we may trust 
Mr. Arnold—Heine is. 


Willst Du Viele befrein, so wag’ es Vielen zu dienen ! 
Wie gefihrlich das sei, willst Du es wissen? Versuch’s! 

How many has Heine served ? What gospel had he to preach? 
What sort of freedom had he to offer? A gospel of license for 
the rake and the literary freebooter; freedom to use poisoned 
arrows against any offender; a selfishness as blind as Gethe’s 
was enlightened. He who can find “Sweetness and Light” in 
the “ Bader von Lucca,” in the “ Ludwig Borne,” or “ Die roman- 
tische Schule,” may perhaps rate Heine with Geethe ; it is hard to 
believe there will be many followers. 

Dr. Hedge’s book offers to the scholar but little that is new, 
either in the way of fact, criticism, or combination. Misprints 
have not been eliminated, and misstatements, especially in the 
earlier part, are not infrequent. But as a help to the general 
reader, as an encouragement to the study of the literature of 
nation next of kin to, ourselves, the book is to be cordially wel- 


comed. 
ALFRED L, RIPLEY. 
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Stupy OF THE Enerisu Crassics.*—The fact that four editions 
of this book have been called for within ten years, shows that it 
is appreciated and has considerable influence. The maker of it 
wishes it to be remembered that the book is “ not written for the 
scholar, or college professor, but simply to furnish a convenient 
hand-book which may help young and inexperienced teachers to 
teach systematically the texts of our great English classics.” We 
believe that the book is useful, and that with its guidance a 
teacher or pupil could gain a valuable familiarity with English 
literature. But those who follow the instruction of such a guide 
are apt to place too much confidence in it. Its “system” is con- 
fusing ; and it contains errors which are unpardonable and dis- 
graceful in a “‘ fourth edition, revised.” For instance, on p, 107, 
in the references to works on Gray no mention is made of Gosse; 
even his excellent life of Gray in the “ English Men of Letters 
Series” is directly attributed to Morley. On p. 200, Mary Arden, 
the mother of Shakspere, is called “Isabella Arden.” On p. 251, 
among the seven “ principal works of Chaucer” are included “ The 
Testament of Love,” “The Flower and the Leaf,” and “The 
Romaunt of the Rose.” It is known that Chaucer did not write 
the first two, and some eminent Chaucerian scholars think the 
extant “Romaunt of the Rose” is not the translation which 
Chaucer made. On p. 144 is this about Burns: “ Of his poems, 
which are nearly all written in the Scottish dialect, his ‘Tam 
O'Shanter’ is the longest of all his works.” This sentence is 
good for nothing if not true. ‘The Brigs of Ayr,” and “The 
Twa Dogs” are longer poems. For accuracy’s sake, one should 
count lines if necessary. On p. 145, in explaining “'Tam’s” 
escape, it is stated that “no witch can pass the keystone of a 
bridge.” The point is not of the utmost importance, to be sure, 
but it was the middle of a running stream and not the middle of 
an arch which the careful witches avoided. On p. 199, Spenser’s 
two lines 

** And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made, 
To mocke herself and Truth to imitate,” 
are given as unquestionably referring to Shakspere. No sufficient 
proof of this has yet been found. On p, 200 we are told that 
Shakspere at the Stratford grammar school “ sometimes acted as 

* Study of the English Classics. A Practical Handbook for Teachers, By ALBERT 
F. BLaispeLL, A.M. Fourth edition, revised. Boston, Lee & Shepard. New York, 
Charles T. Dillingham, 1886. 
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monitor to the junior boys.” If we go into speculations, still 
more interesting statements might be made. In the sketch of 
Chaucer, on p. 249, there is little evidence of revision in the asser- 
tion that “His social position and influence were due to his 
marriage to a lady, whose sister subsequently became the wife of 
the celebrated John of Gaunt.” Spenser is called, on p. 229, 
“the greatest epic, as Shakspere was the greatest dramatic poet 
of the Elizabethan era.” The “Elizabethan era” is narrowly 
limited, then. This quotation from Hallam on the same page is 
misleading: “We must not fear to assert, with the best judges 
of this and former ages, that Spenser is still the third name in the 
poetical literature of the country, and that he has not been sur- 
passed, except by Dante, in any other.” In this too frequently 
quoted estimate, apparently Homer, Vergil, and Goethe, are for- 
gotten. And to add to the difficulty, other bits of extravagant 
criticism are cited here and there, as Scott’s declaration that Dry- 
den’s was “a name second only to those of Milton and Shake- 
speare.” On the same page we have Wordsworth’s absurdly false 
criticism of Dryden, that “There is not a single image from 
nature in the whole of his works.” 

Some quotations are deformed. On p. 145, we are told thata 
good example of Burns’ love songs is ‘“ Ae fond kiss, and then 
we part.” On p. 190 students are advised to memorize Milton’s 
lines beginning “ Thick as autumn leaves.” On p. 211 a “ famous 
line” from Shakspere is, ‘“‘ Angels are bright, though the brightest 
fell.” And on p. 247 we have this distorted extract from Lowell's 
essay on Chaucer: “ His narrative flows on like one of our inland 
rivers! sometimes hastening a little in its eddies, seeming to run 
sunshine,—sometimes gliding smoothly, while here and there a 
beautiful, quiet thought, a pure feeling, a golden hearted verse, 
opens as quietly as a water lily, and makes no ripple.” That is 
good for a first draught, but it would be almost worth while to 
revise again for the sake of adding the marvellous grace and 
beauty of this passage: “ Chaucer’s best tales run on like one of 
our inland rivers, sometimes hastening a little and turning upon 
themselves in eddies that dimple and retard the current; some- 
times loitering smoothly, while here and there a quiet thought, a 
tender feeling, a pleasant image, a golden hearted verse, opens 
quietly, as a water-lily, to float on the surface without breaking 
it into ripple.” On p. 229 is this fatherless quotation: 
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“Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s sweet face.” 


This is murder in the first degree. The insipidity in the doubled 
sweet should excite suspicion; and no extant portraits of Spenser 
resemble any crescent, full, or gibbous moon in the least degree. 
Puck’s trick has been played. But for any one who has wan- 
dered into the interminable, mystifying labyrinth of beauty 
called the “Fairy Queen,” there is a poetical truth in these 
lines from the third book of Wordsworth’s “ Prelude:” 


“Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace.” 


On p. 204, among useful books for Shaksperian students, Mrs. 
Furness’ ‘‘ Concordance to the Poems” is recommended, but no 
mention is made of Mrs. Clarke’s more important ‘“ Concordance 
to the Dramatic Works,” or other similar work. Like inconsist- 
ent omissions are noticeable in other chapters. 

There is little room for style in a book like this, but what 
original writing it does contain should be all the more carefully 
done. The sentence which we have quoted about ‘*Tam O’Shan- 
ter” has at least five superfluous words. Other sentences are 
open to similar criticism, as at foot of p. 257. Unpleasant indica- 
tions of carelessness and hurry appear in many parts of the book. 
Titles of works in the same paragraph are sometimes in italics, 
sometimes in quotation marks, as the bottom of p. 258. Titles of 
books of reference are given now one way, now another. Howitt’s 
“Homes and Haunts of English Poets,” on p. 147, becomes 
“Homes and Haunts” on p. 173, and “Homes and Haunts of 
British Poets” on p. 253. Spenser’s birth is put in 1553 in several 
places, but this may be right, though the best authorities prefer 
1552. On p. 46 we might infer that Spenser died in 1600, instead 
of 1599. Among unlucky misprints in the book, note that on p. 
92, the date of the publication of “ Outre-Mer” should be 1835 
and not 1825. On p. 93 the first i of “ Morituri Salutamus ” has 
been put out. In the notice of Milton, p. 184, “Knightley ” 
should be Keightley. On p. 212 the source of the plot of “The 
Merchant of Venice” should be “Il Pecorone.” Of the many 
quotations in the book only a part have the author’s name affixed, 
though it would have been a simple matter to assign all of them. 
We have not examined the book closely, and when so many 
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blemishes appear on a hasty survey we are perhaps too readily 
led to distrust the rest. But because it is a valuable hand-book, 
containing a mass of matter useful to all teachers in English, and 
because it has a considerable influence, and claims to be carefully 
revised, its discreditable faults should be severely condemned. A 
chief aim in such a book should be reliability. The maker should 
revise it again with scholarly attention, and then the work will 


deserve several editions. 
ERNEST WHITNEY, 
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